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ath may be considered no compliment to a |: appropriate to woman. But suppose the man 
man to be called handsome, That ap- | resembles his mother, inheriting her complex- 
pellation is supposed to be more especially | ion, eyes, mouth, chin, cheeks, hair, forehead, 
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and other features? Suppose these points 
be concentrated and intensified in her son, 
would he not necessarily be handsome? Aye, 
and we can see no objection to real beauty 
in man or in woman, or in any other object 
in nature. But this is not the place for a 
dissertation on beauty, further than the sub- 
ject under discussion may require it. 

We have here for dissection a character 
whose mother was no less a personage than 
the “ Belle of Baltimore.” It was conceded 
that, among the most beautiful women of 
Baltimore—a city famous the world over for 
beautiful women—Mrs, Sheppard was fairly 
entitled to the pre-eminence. Her son, in 
his youth, was said to be “ the picture of his 
mother.” Then why should he not be a 
handsome man? He is of full stature, stand- 
ing nearly six feet high, and well-propor- 
tioned. He weighs not far from 175 pounds, 
-is erect, graceful in action, and magnetic in 
expression. His brain is large, twenty-three 
inches in circumference; his temperament 
mental-motive, with a good infusion of the 
vital. There is no extra adipose in his sys- 
tem; every fiber being usable and available. 
His forehead is high and broad, showing 
ample intellectual faculties. Language is 
large, and he would be fluent in speech. 
Ideality and Sublimity, with Constructive- 
ness, Time, and Tune, give a lively sense of 
the beautiful, the grand, and the ability to 
compose poetry and music. Such a brain, 
on such a body, with the education and dis- 
cipline he may be supposed to have had, 
would make him conspicuous, If he did not 
seek place or position, place or position 
would seek him. He would become a pow- 
er, though he lived in a quiet, unobtrusive 
sphere. There is height as well as ‘length 
and breadth to the brain. In Self-Esteem, 
Approbativeness, and Firmness he is well 
developed ; so, also, in the moral sentiments, 
He has a high sense of honor, integrity, and 
of his dependence upon his Maker. He has 





large Veneration, and is respectful and de- 


.votional. Large Benevolence renders him 


kindly and charitable; strong Spirituality 
gives him mental breadth, outreach, and in- 
spiration. 


He has also large Imitation, with 
Mirthfulness, and can represent life in its 
finer phases. He has a good measure of 
intellectual and moral qualities, and will be 
held accountable for their right use. 


NatHaN SHEpPpParD, the distinguished 
lecturer and writer, is not what is ordi- 
narily understood as a “self-made man.” 
His “early education” was not “ neglected,” 
and he is a descendant of a colonial aris- 
tocracy, which, curiously enough, ranges all 
the way, laterally speaking, from the Mary- 
land Roman Catholics on the one side, to 
the New England Puritans and the Phila 
delphia Quakers on the other. He says he 
has as many denominations of Christians 
represented in his blood as he has veins to 
carry it. Thomas Shepard, the Puritan di- 
vine, was an ancester of his, the name having 
temporarily lost one of its p’s in its trans 
mission to this country from England. The 
late Moses Sheppard, of Baltimore, was his 
great-uncle and guardian. Another uncle 
was Dr. Nathan Sheppard, the eminent phy- 
sician of Philadelphia, for whom both he 
and his father were named. His mother is 
the sister of the late John Brown Howell, of 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Sheppard was born in the city of Bal- 
timore, and is now thirty-nine years of age. 
His father died when but thirty-six. He 
was well-educated, a fine speaker, and a uni- 
versal favorite. Moses Sheppard, who died 
a few years ago at nearly ninety years of age, 
leaving a large estate to the “ Sheppard Asy- 
lum ” for the insane, became the guardian of 
the subject of this sketch. He was in many 
respects a remarkable man, and had a power- 
ful influence in the shaping of his ward’s 
mind and disposition. He had a large intel- 
lect and an imperial will, and was a devoted 
but unostentatious philanthropist. He took 
an active part in the colonization movement 
with Henry Clay, and concurred in the 
emancipation view of that great statesman. 
He paid for the education of several colored 
men, who afterward figured in Liberia, 
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among whom was Dr. Magill, who named 
one of his vessels after his benefactor. Mr. 
Sheppard was an: influential, but seldom a 
public, participant in all wise endeavors to 
elevate the colored people, and was the means 
of preventing the passage of a law by the 
Maryland Legislature banishing the free 
blacks from the State. His house was the 
resort of leading philanthropists and states- 
men of the most diverse opinions and 
methods, 

It was in such an atmosphere that the 
subject of this sketch began life. He was 
early sent to the best schools of Philadelphia, 
which has always been noted for its excel- 
lent schools for boys. He studied the natu- 
ral sciences and mathematics at the Andalu- 
sia Institute, and graduated from the Attle- 
boro College in his twentieth year. He 
pursued special studies under the private 
instruction of eminent professors. In math- 
ematics he did not excel, and in the dead 
languages ‘stood only average in his class, 
but in metaphysics, moral and natural phil- 
osophy, rhetoric and logic, he was always 
among the first. His course of atudy was 
mixed with considerable travel and experi- 
ence in society; so that he was considered 
quite a “man of the world” while he was 
yet a boy. With the design not only of sub- 
jecting him to a severe physical discipline, 
but, as it after appeared, of curing him of 
certain literary aspirations, he was sent to 
the country during his vacations, and in- 
duced to put his hand to the plow. But he 
would look back, and the project came to 
naught, although it was not,without its ad- 
vantages, 

The plan of the stern old uncle was, as he 
finally informed his ward, to “ make a coun- 
try gentleman of him, after the manner of 
some of his English ancestors.” He was to 
have a splendid farm near some great trade 
center, lead the “county families,” and rep- 
resent the district in Congress. 

Here commenced the conflict between 
guardian and ward, which ended in the dis- 
inheritance of the boy; but that, in all prob- 
ability, was the best thing that could have 
happened to him; for, while it is true that 
the cutting off did not take effect until after 
he was of age and his education was com- 
plete, he had been so unaccustomed to obsta- 





cles or hardships that he might well recoil 
from the first that appeared in his path. It 
was obstinacy meet obstinacy when the guar- 
dian threatened, and the ward silently went 
the way of his “natural selection.” The 
youth detested trade, longed for a literary 
career, and, as his uncle sarcastically ob- 
served, “had, like all the rest of his tribe, a 
constitutional aversion for physical exer- 
tion.” There are some interesting facts for 
parefits, guardians, and moral philosophers, 
not to say phrenological philosophers, in this 
case, to which we ¢an only briefly allude. 
The boy was twitted with his deficiency in 
Language and articulation, his natural diffi- 
dence in the ‘presence of strangers, his self- 
depreciation, which would certainly become 
morbid if he persisted in trying the réle of 
public speaker. All of this was apparently 
confirmed by an expert in Phrenology, who, 
upon examination, pronounced the young 
man’s Language to be smal), and said: “Tf, 
as in ancient times, it were customary to sac- 
rifice oxen to the attainment of a coveted ob- 
ject, you would sacrifice a thousand of them 
to make an orator of yourself. You will have 
to sacrifice all the oxen you can luy your 
hands on to accomplish the passionate desire 
of your heart. But the fact that it is a pas- 
sion will help you.” 

“Can this Language you talk about be ac- 
quired?” asked the plucky boy. 

“Oh, certainly! Twenty years from now, 
I doubt not, you will be able to tell me that 
it has grown.” 

Nearly twenty years have gone, and the 
Language has grown prodigiously.> And 
here comes in the “self-made man.” Here is 
an unusual instance of what resolution and 
discipline, and patient continuance in hard 
study, can accomplish. Mr. Sheppard’s suc- 
cess as a public speaker and writer is a good 
example. What with private tutors and his 
own pertinacity, he succeeded in surmount- 
ing such obstacles as small vocal organs, a 
defect in enunciation amounting almost to 
an impediment, a feeble voice, excessive sen- 
sitiveness, and extreme aversion for pub- 
licity. He put himself through a vast 
amount of physical discipline and rhetorical 
training, a circumstance which fits him ad- 
mirably for instructing others in the same 
department. 
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His ambition to make a public teacher of 
himself, which grew with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength, was thus 
hindered, instead of fostered and guided, by 
his uncle, for whose intellect and judgment 
he had a reverence amounting almost to awe, 
The old man was a bachelor. The domestic 
side of-his nature had never been cultivated. 
He had no sympathy with his ward’s ambi- 
tious preferences, Hence the boy was 
obliged, after all, to work out his destimy for 
himself as much as any boy who is born in 
poverty, and is accustomed to privations 
from the cradle up. This desire to be a 
public instructor, to enlighten and influence 
the public mind, meeting with no encourage- 
ment from any one, could only be developed 
in a slow and somewhat tortuous way. The 
moral nature had been carefully trained at 
home and at school, and was in a high state 
of development at this transitionary and per- 
plexing period of the young man’s life. 
Hence we should not be surprised to find 
him at last, after dipping a little in the law, 
deciding to study for the ministry. He ac- 
cordingly took a course in divinity and 
sacred rhetoric at Rochester, where he was 
brought under the influence of another vig- 
orous and commanding mind, that of Dr. E. 
G. Robinson, now President of Brown Uni- 
versity, to whom Mr. Sheppard acknowledges 
a deep sense of indebtedness. The result 
was most happy in not only determining Mr. 
Sheppard’s course, but in stimulating him in 
the pursuit of it. He graduated in 1859, but 
preached for only two years, He soon found, 
what might have been e~ »ected of one of his 
training and turn of mind, that he was more 
a moral teacher than a preacher in the strict 
acceptation of that word. As Dean Stanley 
said of the late Canon Kingsley, “he was a 
layman in the disguise of a preacher.” His 
mind works laically, not at all clerically. 
He is by natural disposition and early educa- 
tion averse to theological subtleties. In this 
he is as much under the influence of his 
guardian as Hugh Sutherland was under that 
of old David Elginbro. 

As the twig was bent the tree's inclined. 
He speaks in the pulpits of all denomina- 
tions, and is everywhere welcome, because 
everybody knows now what to expect, and 
are glad to get it. When it came to Mr. 





Sheppard’s ears that somebody said “he lec- 
tured when he preached,” his reply was, “ Oh, 
no; I preach when I lecture.” 

Mr. Sheppard has been for some years a 
lecturer and teacher at the University of 
Chicago, but we believe he is about to retire 
from that position and devote himself to lec- 
turing and literature, his income from these 
being far in excess of any salary that any in- 
stitution of learning gives. Although now 
only on the threshold of his career, his liter- 
ary connections are of the highest respecta- 
bility. He is one of the leading American 
writers for the new edition of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” a contributor to Fraser's 
Magazine, where his articles on “ Premier 
and President,” and “The Cauges of the 
Friction between the United States and Eng- 
land,” appeared, and attracted much atten- 
tion, He is one of the “specials” of the 
London Times, and wrote the article on 
“Crime in the United States,” which made 
so much stir some years ago. He is the au- 
thor of the widely-known and unique articles 
that appear in the New York Zzaminer over 
the nom de plume of “Keynote.” He spent 
five years in Europe, and was a looker-on at 
the late war between Germany and France. 
His book called “Shut up in Paris” was 
published by Bentley, in London, and was 
selected out of a large number of rivals by 
Baron Tauchnitz for his famous series of 
“British Authors,” and a new edition has 
just appeared. 

Prof. Sheppard has given a great deal of 
attention to public speaking, and has written 
and lectured on the subject in a novel but 
very sensible fashion. He repudiates what 
is commonly understood as “ elocution,” in- 
sisting that it is but one very small element 
in a very large and serious department of in- 
tellectual endeavor. His articles on “The 
Use of the Will in Public Speaking,” indi- 
cate his method of both teaching and prac- 
ticing this noble art, and have been received 
with general approval. 

He was one of the lecturers at the univer- 
sities of St. Andrew’s and Aberdeen, Scotland, 
and the Royal Philosophical Society of Ed- 
inburgh, in the winter of 1871-2. He made 
a popular lecture tour through Great Britain 
and Ireland, and has entered the lists in this 
country, and has already made a place for 
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himself among those most acceptable to the 
American public. 

His lectures on “ Modern Authors” are the 
result of long and careful study of the writ- 
‘ings of the men and women who have made 
our times illustrious for good English, bril- 
liant fiction, and profound investigations in 





science, art, and human nature. In these 
lectures his peculiar characteristics come out 
strongly, his intellectual acumen, his enthu- 
siasm, his analytical sharpness, his origin- 
ality, knowledge of human motives, his cath 
olicity, moral earnestness, and warm-heart- 
edness, 











Aeprinent of fetiin and fsocholgy, 





Kuow, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worships God shall find him.— Young’s Night Thoughts, 
The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite: 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mre. Hemans. 











THE CAUSE OF MISSIONS. 
ITS PRESENT AND ITS FUTURE. 


EXTRACTS FROM A RECENT SERMON BY REV. GEORGE JARVIS GEER, OF ST. TIMOTHY'S 
CHURCH, WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK. 


And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.—/St, 


Mark, xvi. 15. 


MISSION OF THE APOSTLES. 

HESE words are from the great commis- 
sion of our Blessed Lord given, as St. 
Mark makes record, after his resurrection, to 
the eleven Apostles. That they heeded them 
is evident from their subsequent history. 
For these words sent St. Peter to Antioch 
and Parthia, St. Bartholomew to India and 
Arabia, St. Andrew to Scythia, Sts. Matthew 
and Matthias to Ethiopia, St. Phillip to 
Phrygia, St. Mark to Alexandria, St. Barna- 
bas to Milan, St. Thomas to Parthia and In- 
dia, St. Paul to the extremity of the west; 
and they peopled Rome with Christians even 
before it was visited by an Apostle. The 
impetus given by that commission has never 

spent itself, ° 
The work of evangelization having been 
commenced, each movement was made to 
form new centers for work in other direc- 
tions; each new point when gained became 
a radiating center. Each Apostle having 
established his work at one point, moved on 
to another; he felt that he must lay a foun- 

dation stone. 

Under the impulse of Christ’s commission 
the knowledge of the Gospel has been spread- 





ing on all sides. The knowledge of the act 
of redemption, only possessed by those who 
stood around the Redeemer Himself, was to 
be diffused through them, as, in nature, a lu- 
minous body sheds its rays on all sides 
through conductors appointed of God, 

With the Apostles the love of Christ was 
the constraining power. It was a joyful 
privilege to go forth. They forsook all that 
they might be to others, so far as in them 
lay, what Christ had been to them. Before 
them was the “field.” That field was the 
world. When they went forth they carried 
such a faith as inspired them with courage 
and hope. Their human characteristics of 
boldness and zeal were supplemented by the 
power of Divine Grace; and, as we now 
know, they “went forth conquering and to 
conquer.” 

THE GOSPEL MISSION OF TO-DAY THE SAME, 

It seems remarkable at this late age of the 
world that the same fact and the same duty 
remain unchanged. Now, es then, “the 
field is the world.” Now, as then, the same 
commission and obligation rest upon the 
Church. Then the known world was the 
Roman Empire; to-day it is the entire globe, 
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and the subjects of the blessings to be car- 
ried under this great commission are confined 
to no one empire. 

Whole nations are yet in darkness, and we 
have still to secure our own spreading land 
in its future life fully to the cause of Christ. 

As Christ gave His commission to the 
Apostles, they, in like manner, committed it 
to others also, who, during their lifetime, 
were to labor in the same work, directing and 
determining nature. The same thing still 
goes on. New phases of work in just this 
relation are ever presenting themselves. 

The words “every creature” embrace 
not only him who is farthest from us, but 
also him who, without the Gospel, is nearest 
to us. Distance is not to lend an added en- 
chantment, nor is nearness to take away our 
Christian zeal. Souls without a knowledge 
of Christ, wherever they may be, are to be- 
come the subjects of our interested attention 
and zeal, 

WORK OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES.. 

In this spirit our various Missionary Boards, 
created by the general church, embrace all 
departments of labor. As Missionary Boards 
they are mere organs of communication be- 
tween the laborer and him who provides for 
his support. Through them we are permit- 
ted to aid, as best we can, our missions in 
the neglected portions of the city in which 
we live, in our diocese or State, and in the 
waste places of our country at large. The 
Domestic Board has under its jurisdic- 
tion all our territories and newly-formed 
States, covering all those portions not yet 
erected into dioceses. A special department 
cares for the spiritual interests of the great 
body of recently-emancipated slaves, so far 
as the contributions of the Church enable it 
to do so. Another department cares for the 
red man, aiming to discharge a most sacred 
obligation in that relation. And still an- 
other addresses itself to the vast work of 
Foreign Missions. In all these departments 
laborers have gone forth who have done what 
they could, and many have gone to God. 
Teachers and preachers in all these fields, in 
schools and churches, patiently and toilfully, 
day by day, are preparing the way for better 
things in the next generation. 

NATURE OF MISSIONARY WORK. 
The fields of missionary work are men- 





tioned in a moment of time, but it should be 
remembered that after the appointments of 
the workers are made, there comes a life-long 
period of labor to each one of the ministering 
servants of Christ. We must.bear in mind 
that the missionary bishops and clergymen 
travel over immense distances, where there is 
not a mile of railway, enduring very serious 
hardships, while the missionaries themselves 
in given communities are separated from the 
cheering presence of their brethren, and find 
hearts of sympathy about them only as they 
are made so under their work by the grace 
of God. This comes only after many years 
of patient toil. First the seed must be sown, 
and it must, in the nature of things, be long 
before much fruit is brought to perfection. 

We practically have little of this experi- 
ence. We are, indeed, living in a city where 
every form of misbelief and unbelief abounds, 
But how seldom in our ordinary walk do 
these phases of spiritual life cross our path- 
way! Having a definite, positive faith, our 
Bibles, prayer-books, churches, and pastors, 
we fulfill our round of apparent duty and 
privilege without molestation or interference. 
But not so with our missionaries in the life 
to which they are called. The people among 
whom they labor are exposed to all kinds of 
teaching; know little of a definite faith, and 
have yet to learn avhere they stand in relig- 
ious belief. In time, the change which 
comes over those Western communities 
through the work of the missionaries is 
great. Fifty years hence the work now done 
in the West will show results of which we 
now can have little conception. This is the 
spring-time in those new countries, when 
seed must be put into the ground. This is 
our duty. We ourselves have entered upon 
the enjoyment of the fruits of the labors of 
others. 

THE WORK TO BE SUSTAINED. 

If we take the means to cast forth the 
seed of the word, that word will not re- 
turn unto the Lord void. We are to see to 
it that the fruits of past sowing become the 
seed of the future. A measure of seed cast 
into the field to-day will yield seed where- 
with, could all be used, to sow the broad 
acres of a State—next of a continent—next 
of the world. But for the waste, but for the 
fact that our common Christianity is content 
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to produce only just for home consumption, 
sitting down in contentment because its own 
barns and granaries are full, the naturally in- 
creasing ratio would take care of the fertili- 
zation of the world. Only give back to 
Christianity what it yields, nay, the half of 
it, and its spread would take care of itself. 
Until we understand that our own spiritual 
indifference comes from a spiritual surfeit of 
that which belongs to those on all sides 
around us—to those in the “ next towns,” and 
to those who are afar off—we must continue 
to mourn our own deadness, the little prog- 
ress which Christianity makes, and the sad 
condition of the world. It is a matter still 
to be determined what kind of civilization 
shall obtain in our land. 

In spite of all our efforts, Christian civili- 
zation may go under, and perhaps disappear 
from our midst. The last of the twelve 
Apostles were still living when the seven 
churches of Asia were visited through the 
Apostle of Love, St. John, with messages of 
warning ; and what shall save us from the 
same fate which overtook them, if the work 
which the Lord gives us to do is not done ? 

Give back to Christianity that which it 
yields! How can we? Never, my brethren, 
until we practically rise to a level with those 
terms and conditions of the Christian life 
divinely specified in such words as these; “I 
beseech you, therefore, bretbren, by the mer- 
cies of God, that ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service.” After the 
knowledge of Christ has come to us, and by 
that knowledge we have become His, and 


heirs of eternal life, what we give of strength, 


time, or resources to the ordinary vocations 
of life, we give by His permission. 

“In the last days it shall come to pass,” 
says the prophet Micah, “that the mountain 
of the House of the Lord shall be established 
in the top of the mountains, and it shall be 
exalted above the hills, and people shall flow 
unto it, and many nations shall come and 
say, ‘Come and let us go up to the Mountain 
of the Lord and to the House of the God of 
Jacob.’” How is this to be accomplished so 
that it shall become fully and literally true?” 
I answer, by the little which each one does. 
Just as the coral islands of the sea have been 
built. .The result is the aggregate of in- 





dividual Christian sacrifice and effort. You 

are to do your part, and I am to do mine. 

God works through his children on the earth. 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 

The work, begun by Christ, has spread on 
all sides. It has been shut up in no city, in 
no nation, and those only who work will be 
represented in the result. We look upon 
vast nationalities, nay, continents, fast bound 
in traditions of evil and error, and wonder 
how this result can be brought about. But 
do we forget that 1,800 years ago there was 
but one Christian upon the earth, and that 
He was crucified? Look at the state of the 
world after this lapse of but two days in the 
Divine reckoning, “For with the Lord a 
thousand years are as one day, and one day 
as a thousand years.” Hundreds of millions 
of the race of man bow the knee at the name 
of Jesus. I believe that this country is to be- 
come a great reservoir, from which the gath- 
ered waters of Christian knowledge will flow 
forth to water the whole earth. As England 
has been the latest and foremost missionary 
nation, so do I believe this nation will, ere 
long, ‘take the first rank. In the English 
people we have the grand result of a welding 
of Briton, Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman. 
In the future American you will find the 
constituent elements which shall converge 
upon him from every place and nationality 
of the globe. The preparations which are 
going on around us are more for this result 
than for any other. “Knowledge is in- 
creased.” There is: that “running to and 
fro” which prophecy names in this very con- 
nection. The ax is now laid at the root of 
every tree. That which doth make manifest 
is light, and the light, I believe, of the com- 
ing Christ is bringing out in every system 
that which is latent. The logical issue of 
every system is being more speedily reached 
than heretofore has been the case. Christ is 
being proved to be, indeed, the “ Revealer of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart.” And 
this, as if to destroy, as it is written He shall 
destroy “the man of sin ” (whatever that may 
be), “ by the brightness of His coming.” 

Never, it seems to me, in any age of the 
world has a nation or people bad a more 
direct call from God to stand forth in his 
name and carry the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
to “ every creature” on the face of the earth. 
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To all Christian people He seems to say, 
“ Freely ye have received, freely give.” And 
not a good word which is uttered, not a 
prayer which is offered, not a dollar which is 
given, not a good deed which shall be 
wrought, shall be lost. Do, then, your part 
well in your day and generation. Be hearty 





in your religious life. Be generous toward a 
loving God. Spend little for self. Do much 
for the cause of Christ, and so shall you grow 
in grace and in the knowledge of God, and 
be counted worthy of a part in the great con- 
summation which is sure to come—with you, 
if you say so—without you, if it must be so. 


——0o——— 


COMMON SENSE IN RELIGION. 


O know why one church succeeds where 
another fails, or why one minister be- 
comes popular where another, more scholarly 
and more pains-taking, draws about him 
only a thinly-scattered audience of those 
who, by long habit, have become welded to 
the very timbers of the church, is a question 
perhaps as old and as difficult of solution as 
the problem, “ Why in the world that man 
married that woman.” 

And yet it seems to us that many of the 
difficulties of the question are renioved, or at 
least are illuminated, by simply throwing upon 
the light of that clear, practical common sense 
which we do not hesitate to apply toward 
other matters and which nothing but a pa- 
ganistic superstition compels us to withhold 
when contemplating religious problems and 
perplexities, 

There are men and women who would 


consider it rank sacrilege to suggest that. 


there was any other cause than a purely spir- 
itual one for the lack of success which at- 
tends some ministers through life, or the dull, 
indifferent audiences which one is sure to 
find in certain churches. And yet a whin- 
ing, disagreeable delivery may be the cause 
of the former, while in the latter not all the 
charms of oratory could remove the inevit- 
able results of an ill-ventilated building, even 
though that building be a church edifice, 
duly and appropriately dedicated to the use 
of man’s higher spiritual nature, without any 
reference whatever to the strong, dominant 
claim of his animal being. - 

When a young minister has passed through 
the seven regularly indoctrinated years of 
study; when he has left the college walls 
which have, for the most part, done their 
best through all these years to lift him away 
from sympathy with his fellow-man; when 
he has been pronounced a good thinker and 





a fine scholar by those who ought to know; 
when, moreover, his life is blameless and ir- 
reproachable, it is not a little surprising to 
see such bright and promising lights go 
down one after the other, often within a sin- 
gle year of the time when hope beat high 
and the future beckoned, while pointing to 
the Master’s vineyard. 

On the other hand, when a church is built 
beautiful and capacious, with a minister pos- 
sessing all desirable and essential qualities, 
and a congregation devoted and attached, it 
is sometimes a marvel to behold how soon 
the church becomes feeble, how the members, 
one after the other, drop away and no new 
ones are raised up to take their places, and 
the society stands for months and years on 
the brink of disintegration. That circum- 
stances like these are again and again re- 
peated, no one will pretend to deny; while 
that there is in most. cases a cause capable of 
remedy we do firmly believe. 

It is folly to suppose that a ship which 
has sprung a-leak if launched on the river 
Jordan will not sink because set afloat on 
that sacred stream. She will most assur- 
edly obey the laws of gravitation, whether 
upon the waters of the Jordan or the Mis- 
sissippi. It is our place-rather to go below 
and stop the leak, than ascend the mast and 
pray. Inall the teachings of the Bible we are 
taught to use the means to an end; simple, 
natural, and, if you please, common-sense 
means. Nowhere are we taught to ignore or 
disdain the rules by which mankind is ordi- 
narily governed. And in nothing do we 
make a greater mistake than in supposing 
that the methods which were employed 
eighteen hundred years ago will be equally 
effective now; we are to make use of the 
principles the same, but the conditions are 
certainly widely different. 
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Many a minister would increase his useful- 
ness more, and do God greater service, by 
studying elocution six months than by cram- 
ming still further in ecclesiastical history, 
or even theology, during the same length of 
time. A personal, disagreeable habit is often 
as great an obstacle toward usefulness as the 
need of a right spirit. A man has a dull, in- 
different manner; he never warms up with 
his theme, never shows himself at all anxious 
that the words which he speaks should take 


any effect; never follows them up in any way’ 


by personal conversation, or the least appear- 
ance of solicitude for his flock; and yet he 
wonders that sermons which he has so labo- 
riously prepared should produce little, if 
any, result. 

Then, again, he has no true-hearted sym- 
pathy with the members of his spiritual 
household; he delivers himself in conversa- 
tion with them of various inquiries and plat- 
itudes, very much as a school-boy would 
recite a disagreeable lesson, and, having got- 
ten through with it, throws himself back 
with a sigh of relief. The people very soon 
come to understand that there is no real in- 
terest in either question or answer; and when 
the same interrogation as to “your wife’s 
health ” is put half-a-dozen times, as we have 
often heard it, during a single call by the 
dutiful pastor, why, there is prima facie evi- 
dence that it means business—“ simply that, 
and nothing more.” 

If a man has no real love for his fellow- 
man; if he does not care for their welfare, 
both temporal and spiritual; if he considers 
it beneath him to interest himself in little 
children, and to bestow some attention upon 
the difficulties which beset the most ordina- 
ry common-place life, he has wholly mistaken 
his vocation in assuming the clerical ,robes ; 
and he need not wonder that his entire minis- 
try isa failure, even though his discourses are 
as finished as the orations of Demosthenes. 

A minister should study as carefully as a 
journalist studies the signs of the times, and 
while he clasps the Bible with one hand, the 
other should be upon the public pulse. Not, 
however, as a journalist too often does, to 
bring himself down to its condition, and 
cater to the demand of the hour, however 
sickly and morbid; but that, acquainting 
himself with its fluctuations and its necessi- 





ties, he may wisely administer the needed 
remedy for its infirmities, 

It is not a little amusing in times of great 
national excitement and even peril, to hear 
our regularly-grooved minister go on placid- 
ly delivering a sermon to which no one pre- 
tends to listen, upon a theme as widely re- 
mote as possible from men’s present needs 
and distresses, as if the restless, passionate, 
hungering throng before him were but so 
many rag babies. The crowd had come to- 
gether hoping for crumbs of comfort, and 
they have had given them instead the husks 
of some old scholastic dogma. 

The cry of pain is hushed when the minis- 
ter enters the sick-room; the game of chance 
is hidden away as he approaches; the sharp 
bargain is put aside that his health may be 
inquired after, and so it very often happens 
that no one knows less of human nature than 
he who ought to know most, who ought to 
have laid aside his profession and mingled as 
&@ man among men, that he might appeal to 
their hearts, and not to an audience whom 
he presumptively considers exact counter- 
parts of himself. 

The successful preacher understands hu- 
manity, its needs, its desires, its joys, and its 
sorrows; for without this, though his soul 
may be aglow with Divine inspiration, it 
will only touch those hearts which are al- 
ready enkindled by the same holy flame. 
Decades, and even centuries, have gone by 
since we were told that “the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light ;” and still, with this gen- 
tle admonition constantly before us, the same 
truth holds as good to-day as eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, when it was first spoken. 

Why do we leave our churches cold, 
gloomy, unattractive, while ‘places of worldly 
amusement are always warm, light, inviting ? 
Why do we stumble along in the dark, for- 
bidding passage which leads to the room 
set apart for the prayer-meetings, while the 
entrance to the theater is open, bright, and 
attractive ? 

Is there anything wrong ip the use of 
light, that in the city we confine ourselves to 
a burner or two for an evening meeting, 
while in the country a single kerosene lamp 
is all that is deemed requisite? It is only the 
very good and conscientious whe will leave 
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their homes filled with light, warmth, music, 
cheer, for the dull, damp, depressing atmos- 
phere of the church lecture-room. And yet 
the older members wonder why the young 
people do not “ come out to meeting;” they 
wonder why brothers A and B, always so 
ready to spend a pleasant, social evening, 
stay persistently away from the prayer- 
meeting. 

In all other matters we ‘understand these 
points, we learn quickly the reason why peo- 
ple do not patronize us in mercantile pur- 
suits, In this thing alone do we lay aside all 
common-sense views, and attribute every de- 
ficiency to some spiritual cause. In a church 
edifice recently erected in Brooklyn, we were 
delighted to notice as first and foremost 
among its many attractions the one of light. 
Not alone in the interior, but upon the exte- 
rior the bright and beautiful illumination 
seems to say, ‘Come! there is joy and com- 
fort and peace within; here is thy spiritual 
home— welcome toall!” How often have we 
seemed to hear a voice as we have passed 
the cold, dim, cloistered seclusion of many 
another church, saying, “ Only the good are 
welcome here; they will come any way; they 
do not need light-or heat.” 

Again, in reference to that church of which 
we have already spoken, and which, appar- 
ently, possesses every essential requisite, the 
congregation is dropping away one by one 
because the society is so heavily encumbered 





with debt. Two sermons out of every three 
are sure to be begging ones, and the people 
know it. They might put their hands into 
the depths of their pockets and give—but 
they have already done that to the extent of 
their ability; the difficulty does not lie with 
them now, nor with the pastor, but with 
the simple fact that, being a small and feeble 
church, with a generous-hearted but still im- 
aa pte membership, they ventured to 
uild an extravagant and showy edifice 
without counting the cost, believing that, as 
the building was devoted to spiritual uses, 
they had a right to be as improvident as 
they pleased, and that God would in some 
way shower down manna in the shape of 
greenbacks to supply their daily need. 

We can not afford to remove the accesso- 
ries of our spiritual life away from the re- 
gions of common sense. However much we 
should like to divest ourselves of all respon- 
sibility in these matters by throwing them 
upon a higher power, it, is nevertheless our 
own; and we are to use that same sagacity 
and wisdom in affairs which pertain to the 
spiritual realm that we employ toward our 
worldly concerns. No one, surely, will un- 
derstand us to mean that this alone will in- 
sure success; but without this, we are asthe . 
blind man, our eyes anointed with clay, re- 
fusing to wash into the Pool of Siloam, that 
we may see clearly. J. A. WILLIS, 

Nors.—Upon finishing this article entitled “ Common 
Sense in Religion,” I learn that Mr. Clark has recently 
published a book of essays under the eame title. But, as 
a shrewd philosopher once observed, “If Plato andl 
think the same thoughts, why are they not mine as much 
as Plato's?” So, if Mr. Clark and I choose the same 
theme, I claim that it is mine as truly as it is his. 























Of paradise that has sarvived the fall! 
‘Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








ALFRED BUMINE; OR, WHO REDEEMED HIM? 
CHAPTER Il. 
BEING CHIEFLY OF OUR SUBJECT’S DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 


“Then gently scan your brother, man, 
Still gentler sister, woman ; 


Though they may gang a kenin’ weary, 


To step aside is human.” —Burns. 


Ne evening we had company at the tea- 
table, in the person of Mrs, Bardel, an 
The latter 


old acquaintance of my wife. 
lady had been informed of my intentions 


with regard to Rumine, and in the course of 
the meal inquired whether I had met him 
during the day. On my reply that I had not 
she remarked, “ Rumine, I knew a famiily 
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of that name years ago. Is Mr. Rumine— 
the father of the young man, I mean—liv- 
ing ? ” 

“ He is not.” 

“Then it must be the same family. The 
father’s name was John Alfred, and the moth- 
er’s is Delia.” 

“You are quite right,” said my wife. 
“The young man’s name is Alfred Rumine; 
one of his sisters has the name of Delia.” 

“I was better acquainted with Mr. Rumine 
than with his wife,” said Mrs. Bardel. “I 
was young then, and Alfred a mere child. I 
always have thought, though, that Mr. Ru- 
mine hastened his own death.” 

“Why?” said I. 

“Because he was a high liver, and indulg- 
ed in wine at his meals pretty freely. He 
was an engraver by profession, and made a 
good income, nearly all of which he spent. 
Before his marriage he had the reputation of 
being ‘fast,’ and I heard it said that the 
really estimable girl who married him had 
loved him for many years, and ‘thought her 
influence as his wife would bring him into 
ways of propriety and regularity. Well, she 
did accomplish a good deal—won him from 
old associates and from frequenting saloons, 
but she could not break up his habits of 
drinking altogether. He would have wine 
on his table, and the strongest sort, too; and 
although he never, to my knowedge, drank 
to intoxication, he must hgve hastened his 
death by its constant use.” 

“What was the nature of his last illness ?” 
T asked. 

“T believe it was an affection of the kid- 
neys.” 

“Diabetes ?” 

“Yes, that’s the name. Dr. Stern, who at- 
tended him, told my husband that his seden- 
tary habits and the use of liquors had in- 
duced the disease. What a fine man Dr. 
Stern was! He said that he could not do 
anything with Rumine, he was so obstinate 
and set in his way.” 

“What sort of a looking man was Rumine, 
8r.?” I asked. 

“He was tall, with a large frame, broad 
shoulders, and a very broad head.” 

“Where was it broad, particularly ?” 

“Now that you ask that question, reminds 
me,” replied Mrs. Bardel, “of what my hus- 





band once said of Mr. Rumine. One day we 
were speaking of people’s habits, and Her- 
bert, my husband, remarked that a person’s 
organization had much to do with his hab- 
its and with his success or failure in life.” 

“T believe that most firmly,” interrupted 
my wife. 

“I am pretty well convinced of it myself,” 
continued our guest. “When my husband 
had said that, I asked him what he meant by 
‘organization,’ and he went into a rather 
long explanation of the different kinds of 
heads people have, and the different quali- 
ties of their blood, and how some are more 
highly constituted than others. He pointed 
out several of our acquaintances by way of 
illustration, and among them he mentioned 
Rumine as possessing a fine type of nervous 
structure, with certain qualities so strong 
that, unless they were controlled, they would 
ruin him physically or mentally.” 

“Do you remember what those qualities 
were, Mrs. Bardel?” I inquired. 

“T have the impression—that was fifteen 
or more years ago, you must know—that he 
said Rumine had a tendency to form very 
strong habits of eating and drinking—” 

“Large Alimentiveness,” broke in my 
wife. 

“Yes, that was one of them, and then he 
was very largely endowed with energy and 
activity—and he had a very high head up 
here (indicating the region of Firmness and 
Self-Esteem with her hand) which my hus- 
band said tended to make him headstrong 
and impatient of restraint. I never met a 
man who would have his own way more com- 
pletely than John Rumine.. He almost idol- 
ized his art, though, and was considered one 
of the most skillful artists in the city.” 

“That broad head you speak of,” said I, 
“accounts for that artistic disposition, too. 
The region of the temples must have been 
quite prominent. Ideality and Constructive- 
ness were doubtless well developed.” 

“He was a very ingenious man, too, in his 
way; had some ideas in his head about in- 
venting, and spent a great deal of time in 
contriving something which, he said, would 
revolutionize the world. But he never ac-, 
complished anything of which I have heard. 
Mrs. Rumine used to say his aims were too 
lofty. Mrs. Rumine is an admirable woman 
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I never met one more practical on every-day 
subjects. I do believe her husband would 
have become a very intemperate man outside 
of her steady influence.” 

“ How fortunate for the children to have 
such a mother!” remarked my wife. 

“For a time after their marriage, as I 
heard, John Rumine made a good deal of 
trouble for his wife. But she, instead of fret- 
ting and repining over his improprieties and 
lack of appreciation, bore herself like a real 
Christian; cheerfully and patiently did her 
duty as a housekeeper, made everything as 
cosy and pleasant as she could; reasoned 
good-naturedly with John about their differ- 
ences of opinion—I never knew her to ap- 


ALFRED's FaTuen. 


pear irritated while I was acquainted with 
her,—and in the end obtained sufficient con- 
trol over him to break off his low associa- 
tions. His habits of eating and drinking, 
however, she had hard work to manage to 
prevent him from going to extremes.” 

“ Like father, like son,” said my wife, with 


a shade of sadness, “I fear my husband has 
a difficult task before him in the endeavor 
to reform a son who has erred, notwithstand- 
ing the tutorage of such a mother.” 

“You don’t mean that young Rumine is 
immoral or dissipated!” exclaimed our vis- 
itor. 

“Edith mean’ something of both those 
terms,” I rejoined, “since one involves the 
other. The gentleman has unfortunately fall- 
en into ways which tend to ruin.” 

“ Poor, poor Delia!” said Mrs. Bardel, sad- 
ly. “I thought her children had the best 
possible training at home. Dr. Stern was 





right when he said one day—‘ It’s a matter 
parents can not treat too seriously, that of 
living exemplary lives for the sake of their 
children, who, poor things! may have inher. 
ited the unfortunate characteristics of one 
parent without counterbalancing qualities; 
Oh,” she went on, “ when I look around me, 
and see s0 many young people giving way to 
vicious influences, and that, too, through the 
very example of mother or father, I wonder 
what people mean when they talk about our 
great modern progress in civilization, prog. 
ress that permits vice and social immorality 
to blight most promising lives, and that, too, 
in the highest walks of so-called society, | 
am really glad, when I think of these things, 
that I have no son or daughter to run such 
fearful risks.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said I, “ with re 
gard to the prevalence of social immorality, 
but we must recognize the fact that the very 
perception of many of the causes of that im- 
mérality by medicists and reformers is one 
of the great features of modern progress, 
Now the light is breaking upon many things 
most important in human life, which until 
this time were sealed mysteries. The reign 
of law in our relations to each other as moral 
and physical beings, and in our relation to 
the universe of matter around us, is recog- 
nized. Incseasing intelligence, which must 
be the order, with regard to the operations 
of law in ourselyes and through us in our 
children, will develop the true civilization 
for which you and so many others year. 
We are just beginning to discern the great 
meaning contained in those awful words in 
the Second Commandment, ‘ visiting the in- 
iquity of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generatiens.’ But mark 
you, the merciful Father, in the qualifying 
clause which immediately follows, ‘of them 
that hate me,’ and that grand parable of the 
Talents, discloses the wonderful simplicity of 
the divine treatment of individual responsi- 
bility. It seems to me that everything is 
working for good.” 

“You do not despair, then, of effecting 
Alfred Rumine’s recovery, I suppose,” said 
my wife. 

“ No, Mrs. Bardel’s information about bis 
father’s character will help me much in the 
work. He is, doubtless, somewhat head- 
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strong, and owes, in the main, his irregular- 
ity to having more of his mother's delicacy 
and sensitiveness than of his father’s Self- 
Esteem.” 

Supper being concluded, we rose from the 
table; and having excused myself to our 
guest, I took my hat and repaired to the 
house of my friend and colleague, Strang. 
He was awaiting me, and we immediately 
entered upon’a discussion of the course fo be 
pursued in the work we had undertaken. 

Without wearying the reader with a re- 
view of our discussion, I will merely say that 
it was agreed, as a preliminary measure, that 
I should ascertain the evenings when Rumine 
visited the Club, and that Strang and I should 
go there in company and survey the field. 
As he was acquainted with a few of the prom- 
inent members, the call at the Club-rooms 
would be without embarrassment. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A RECONNOISSANCE, 
“What's the brow, 
Or the eye’s luster, or the step of air, 
Or color, but * * links that chain 
The mind from its rare element. ’’— Willis, 


Tue following Thursday evening, between 
the hours of eight and nine, Strang and I 
walked to the rendezvous of the Laurel Club. 
The number of gentlemen assembled in the 
well-lighted rooms was not large, probably 
on account of a concert which had been ad- 
vertised for that evening in a neighboring 
hall, Alfred Rumine was there, however, 
and briskly talking with H—— in a corner. 
We sauntered leisurely around, exchanging 
temarks with a member who had saluted 
Strang soon after our entrance. As we ap- 
proached Rumine he sprang up, and in a 
tone of suprise exclaimed— 

“Mr. Lloyd, you here!” 

“Yes,” I replied; “you fellows of the 
Laurel monopolize so many of the gifts and 
graces of life, social and intellectual, that it 
istime your affairs were investigated. Friend 
Strang here, whom you must know (Rumine 
bowed), is pretty much of the same opinion, 
and so we have joined arms in the right of 
search.” 

“Well, you won't find much that is con- 
traband of war here to-night, except you find 





it in the pocket of H——. By the way, let 
me introduce you. ~ — Mr. H——; 


My Frienp, StRane. 


We bowed to each other, shook hands, and 
sat down within easy conversational reach on 
the arm-chairs of the Laurel Club. We com- 
menced talking, of course, but as our talk 
was of that desultory nature which is usual 
when one is‘more desirous to render himself 
agreeable than to foment discussion, it is not 
worth reproduction here. I noticed soon 
that Rumine had lost much of his former vi- 
vacity of manner and expression, and had 
taken on many of the conventionalisms of 
society men. His face had grown fuller, and 
tended toward that pallid heaviness of cheek 
and chin which is characteristic of those who 
are quite regular in their visits to the ale and 
wine stalls, and which lymphatic condition 
they endeavor to persuade themselves is in- 
dicative of physical improvement; whereas, 
it is an abnormal, congested state of the skin, 
and proclaims a functional derangement of 
the viscera, which, if continued, will lead to 
serious disease. His eyes were aglow with the 
fever of stimulation, but he had not taken 
enough wine that evening to be at all unbal- 
anced in thought, the effect apparently was 
a quickening of his lingual powers, as he 
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spoke with great rapidity and copiousness 
whenever he ventured a remark. His admir- 
ation for H—— was marked, and it was also 
evident that H—— exerted a powerful influ- 
ence upon Rumine’s convictions, This was 
unfortunate, for the reason that H—— was a 
man by no means desirable as a model for 
the imitation of a young and susceptible 
mind. I saw this at once in the configura- 
tion of his really impressive head and feat- 
ures. High at the crown, Firmness and 
Self-Esteem gave him pertinacity of spirit 
and a proud individuality; full in the fore- 
head, large Language, strong perceptive fac- 
ulties, and unusual analytical capacity, gave 
him strength as a reasoner on either side of a 
question ; while his large base of brain and 
moderate religious and moral sentiments in- 
clined him to consider subjects in general 
from a physical or sensual point of view, 
rather than from the point of view of the 
higher moralities. He was looked upon as 
one of the best critics of dramatic matters in 
the State, and had no superior as an advo- 
cate of the modern school of dramatic com- 
position. Some of his rival writers said that 
the large fees occasionally handed him by 
the management of those theaters where 


ALFRED'’s Frrexp, H——. 


opera bouffe and other ballét performances 
are given, chiefly influenced his course. Of 
an eminently social nature, he spent his earn- 
ings freely, but as much to secure the consid- 
eration and subordination of his associates 
as to minister to the enjoyment of his leisure. 
Endowed with a robust constitution, he was 
one of those men now and then met with 





who think that they can do and dare almost 
anything in the way of social dissipation, 
and in the midst of excesses can draw the 
rein and return to the methods of propriety, 
Although great in their self-importance, such 
men finally succumb to the slavery of vicious 
habits ; but in their course they lead to hope- 
less wreck many admiring associates. 

Rumine’s organization was of a different: 
mold altogether. His father’s Firmness was 
there, and his mother’s Conscientiousness, 
but he lacked in self-reliance. His high 
quality of temperament rendered him most 
susceptible to the influences of an Herculean 
nature such as H—— appeared to possess, 
Ideality, Sublimity, Form, Individuality, 
Comparison being strong and active in Ru- 
mine, he found much gratification in the es- 
thetic talk of his fellow-clubmgn, and ad- 
mired his strength of will and assertions of 
independence in habits of thought and ac- 
tion, and thus was unconsciously becoming 
subject to what was pernicious in them. 

With his head in full view, I couid not 
believe, however, that the refining influences 
of a chaste and well-ordered home, and the 
precepts and examples of a prudent and gen- 
tle mother, were without’ their restraining 
effects. His intellect had been persuaded, 
doubtless, ere he took that first glass of 
brandy from the hand of Dr. Barr, and now 
intellect and ambitious feelings were the 
main supporters of his new social career, 
Could we recover his intellectual consent to 
the folly and danger of the course now pur- 
sued, I was sure he would renounce it, and 
once more be secure. I mentioned my im- 
pressions of this nature to Strang as we re- 
traced our steps homeward that evening, and 
was pleased to find him in harmony with 
them. 

Previous to leaving the Club I invited 
Rumine and H—— to attend a little gather- 
ing at my house on Thursday evening of the 
week following. To this they cordially re- 
sponded that I should see them “sharp on 
time.” HAL D. RAYTON. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Have order, system, regularity, and also 
promptness. 

Do not meddle with business you know 
nothing of. 
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“ Permanent attraction comes from the ceaseless newness of growth.”’ 


RS. HARTLEY read this sentence over 

and over, sitting in her front basement 

with the work all done, and her husband’s 

unmade shirts lying in the basket at her 
feet. 

“The ceaseless newness of growth.” The 
words came to her like a revelation. “There 
is no such attraction about me,” she said to 
herself. “I am not growing, I am drying 
up.” Then she fell to wondering if that was 
the reason why John had lost his old ardent 
love for her. It was plain that he didn’t feel 
as he used to, say what he would. He had 
just gone out, fresh, hearty, gay, full of warm 
vital blood, and he hadn’t kissed her as he 
used to. She was grieving over the omissien 
of the old caress when the bit of philosophy 
Ihave quoted caught her eye. 

Ah, yes! John was growing, and his wife 
was standing still, or worse, and there was 
no longer any equality. Mrs. Hartley looked 
down at the shirts, John had asked her to 
go to a concert with him the night before, 
and she had pleaded sewing as an excuse. 

“Why don’t you get a woman to do your 
sewing,” he said. “I don’t want you to 
work yourself to death.” - 

Mrs. Hartley knew very well why she didn’t 
hire a seamstress to do her work. The vain 
little woman wanted a seal sack, and she 
was saving every cent, filling up all her time 
with endless sewing, that she might get the 
coveted article of dress. Mrs. A. had one, 
and Mrs. B. and she wanted one so much, 
and John wasn’t able to get it and pay a 
seamstress’ bill, too, Indeed, he thought 
she could get along without it, and wear her 
comfortable beaver cloak. 

It had always been so; she had always 
wanted to get something or do something 
beyond her means, and had sacrificed oppor- 
tunities of growth that lay directly in her 
way. When she went out with John, she 
knew nothing about the books, or the pic- 
tures, or the music that other people talked 
about. She knew that folks wondered why 
that intelligent Mr. Hartley had married such 
& common-place woman, and the knowledge 
made her withdraw within herself, till no- 





body guessed the power that was shut up in 
her soul. 

Mrs. Hartley kept reading the sentence, and 
conscience emphasized every word, till the 
thrifty, hard-working wife felt like a crimi- 
nal, 

“T'll let the sack go,” she said with a sud- 
den heroic resolution, “and make a woman 
of myself; and poor Mrs. Brown shall come 
to-morrow and have a good month’s work 
and comfortable quarters this bitter wea- 
ther.” 

So Mrs. Hartley dressed herself and went 
to Mrs. Brown's; then she subscribed to the 
library, and bought a season ticket for the 
Philharmonic, and called on a friend whom 
she had long neglected. When she reached 
home she found John there. He was greatly 
surprised to see his wife coming in from the 
fresh winter air, looking bright and rosy. 

“ Well, well,” he said, “how isthis? I was 
actually frightened when I saw you were nut 
at that everlasting sewing-machine ; anything 
happened ?” 

“Yes, a good deal,” said the wife, laugh- 
ing gaily and kissing her husband; “I’m 
emancipated.” 

“Emancipated!” and now Mr. Hartley 
looked frightened. “What do you mean?” 

“ Oh, you shall see by-and-by—would you 
like to go out anywhere this evening?” 

“T had some tickets for a lecture, but I 
gave them to one of the clerks; I thought 
you would say shirt if I said lecture. It 
seems to me I must be a wretch, to wear out 
so many shirts.” 

“Well, will you get some more tickets, 
for I am determined to go out this even- 
ing; I am tired to death of staying in the 
house.” 

“Now, that is ‘something like the old 
times; I began-to think, Ellen, that the dear 
old love was somehow slipping away from 
us; I have been frightened, sometimes, be- 
cause I couldn’t feel as I used to, but—” 

“You could’t love a sewing-machine — 
don’t say any more about it; I think men 
are often to blame when their wives become 
mere machines, but in our case it was my 
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own fault, and I'm going to be something 
better.” ° 
“When a woman says she will, she will,” 


said John, as the converted wife ran up- 
stairs to make her toilet for the supper. 
MRS. M. F. BUTTS, 


table. 


———9¢o——— 


Stupy well before you censure ; 
Actions are of causes born. 

* Look for roses on the rose-bush, 
On the thorn-tree look for thorns.”’ 


Do not trust to outward coatings ; 
Much lies hidden deep within— 

Much that is too pure in nature 
To unfold itself in sin. 


Do not think the idle jingle 
Uttered hourly every day, 

Doth outspeak the living spirit 
Housed within the molded clay. 


’Tis a libel, false, deceiving, 
This unguided tongue of ours, 
* Turning into treacherous thistles 
All our soul’s divinest flowers. 


We are false to those around us, 
Falser to ourselves by far ; 

Locked within bre our true natures, 
Lest the gate should swing ajar, 





THE INNER LIFE. 


And the world, with eyes half blinded, 
Should discern a ray of light 

Creeping from the soul’s own fountain, 
Battling sin, proclaiming right. 


Why is it, as old Time speeds onward 
And o’erturns inventions new; 

That the path of moral duty 
Welcomes travelers too few ? 


*Tis because our higher natures 
Are within the cruder crushed, 
And because our soul’s true language 
By a language falsé is hushed. 


’Tis because we dare not utter 
Truths we fear the world might scorn; 
Dare not boldly hoist the banner 
Welcoming progression’s morn. 


But in heaven’s grand hereafter 
May our thoughts our language be, 
’ Throwing off the cloak of bondage, 
Rendering mind and action free. 
, HELENA AINSWORTH. 
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: GIVE HER A CHANCE; 
A LETTER TO THE WORTHY BROTHER WHO OBJECTS TO THE EXTENSION OF WOMAN’S PRIVILEGES. 
+ . 


EAR SIR—Since:I had the honor of 
addressing a letter to the lady who be- 
lieved herself denied a place and mission in 
the world, I have been strongly impressed 
with a desire to exchange a word with you, 
whom she naturally regards as her oppressor 
and opposer in the direction of her newly- 
awakened aspirations and ambitions. 

Now, candidly, sir, I respect the feeling 
with which you urge your objections to the 
widening of her sphere of duty as you con- 
ceive it and prescribe it, for I see, looking at 
the matter from your stand-point, how it 
seems the height of absurdity and folly to 
grant larger liberties where those already 
possessed are not properly appreciated, or 
wisely comprehended, or intelligently used. 

But, did you never consider that the culti- 
vation and expansion of human character 
and powers quicken the perceptions, and 
make clearer to the understanding the duties 
and relations of life in all its varied spheres? 





What is it, pray, that gives to you the full 
and perfect knowledge which you claim of 
woman’s true work and mission of grace but 
the broad and crystal views you get from 
your breezy elevation in upper fields of 
thought, experience, and observation? Draw 
her kindiy up to your height, lead her to see 
as you see, from your lofty and sweeping 
outlook, the relative part God designed she 
should sustain in the economy of His Divine 
plan; convince her, by the evidence of facts 
which can not be controverted, that her aims, 
duties, aspirations, methods, and results of 
work must differ widely from yours; show 
her, by the trial of her budding ambition and 
unfledged powers, that she is unequal to the 
tasks, and, therefore, clearly undeserving 
the honors and rewards which belong to men, 
and, my word for it, she will go back to her 
husband-hunting, button-sewing, baby-rock- 
ing, pastry-mixing, and scandal-mongering 
with more content and satisfaction than if 
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you denied her right to test and prove her- 
self on other grounds, 

And what, may I ask, gives woman so mor- 
bidly vivid a conception of the worth and 
dignity of man’s labor and calling, so clear 
an apprehension of the virtues and graces 
that ennoble and elevate his character, so ex- 
quisite an appreciation of his powers, pre- 
rogatives, and achievements, but the wide 
isolation of ber accepted offices and uses in 
the social body, the refusal of equal privileges 
and equal services in the same rank and order 
of life? Go down, or, if the term suits you 
better, go up to her province of work and 
cares; take on the burden of her petty trials, 
vexutions, and unrewarding toils; strike 
your hands out against the limitations of ig- 
norance, prejudice, and superstition that hem 
her in and hamper her every movement; 
tread the narrow round to which her 
thoughts and aspirations and impulses are 
restricted ; feel the depressed atmosphere in 
which she draws her daily breath, and you 
will conceive a higher regard for your own 
liberties and a juster appreciation of the 
rights of every human being to the free ex- 
ercise of all natural gifts and powers that 
can contribute to individual or universal 
good. In a word, let there be such an inter- 
mingling of your relative spheres of duty, 
such an interchange of work, and purposes, 
and hopes, and sympathies, that you may 
each thoroughly comprehend the aims and 
offices of the other, and there will be a closer 
union of interests, a tenderer bond of fellow- 
ship, and a readiness to render mutual assist- 
ance and comfort which will soften all the 
sorrows, lighten all the burdens, and sweeten 
all the pleasures of existence. 

Does this state of things imply to your 
slightly biased mind a failure of the distinc- 
tive qualities which constitute the chief 
charm and attraction between the sexes? 
That would be questioning the integrity of 
nature's profoundest laws, which are not 
subject to acts of parliaments and legisla- 
tures. No intrinsically womanly attribute, 
“and no essentially manly element of human 
character can, by any possibility, be lost or 
diminished by association in the affairs of 
daily life, but the man’s power and courage, 
by such union, is intensified, subtilized, ané 
humanely directed; the woman’s finer in- 





stincts and perceptions strengthened, educat- 
ed, broadened, enlightened, and made intel- 
ligent guides to the happiness, well-being, 
and spiritual development of humanity. 

This is the string on which reformers have 
harped until the note is doubtless sickening- 
ly familiar to yourear. But the truth has to 
be reiterated, “line upon line, precept upon 
precept,” you know. There is no new, 
strange, startling, original thought to present 
on this subject. 

I am not writing for fame. The man I am 
addressing is not the man of the future. A 
score of years and he will have no existence, 
he will be clean gone forever, unless in for- 
gotten obscurity he live to mutter and groan 
over ills that he most sagely and surely pre- 
dicted. For the transition from bondage to 
freedom, from wrong methods to right ones, 
is always attended with present evils which 
the timid and conservative element of society 
ever construes into the failure and folly of 
the restless reconstructive forces that alone 
save the world from stagnation and decay, 
and keep it alive and moving. The tumult of 
change is frightening, and it seems the whole 
fabric and foundation of human and divine 
laws would go to rack and ruin if not up- 
held by the devoted champions of ordained 
usages and customs, 

It is true, unquestionably it is true, that 
there is much in the present aspect of the 
“woman movement” which appears to favor 
your view of the case, and to bring the whole 
cause into disrepute. But these manifest ills 
and inharmonies bring the natural and inev- 
itable consequences attendant on the estab- 
lishment of a new and better social order. 
The wise man patiently and calmly endures, 
content to wait the slow processes of time and 
experience in the adjustment of things to 
right relations and conditions. Women can 
not enter upon the discharge of duties and 
responsibilities to which they have not been 
trained with the ability and discretion that 
come of long discipline and habits of appli- 
cation, and men can not see the offices they. 
have been schooled to regard as peculiarly 
their own usurped by incompetent pretend- 
ers without some natural feeling of contempt, 
and a degree of opposition proportionate to 
their love of dominion. 

These things being so, and the law of right 
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destined in the end to prevail, there must be, 
80 far as in us lies, a mutual forbearance with 
mutual faults and frailties until the way is 
clearly open to our stumbling feet, and the 
foundations of a more just and perfect order 
of society firmly and surely laid. 

And this “consummation, most devoutly 
to be wished,” you may do much to hasten, 
if you will, honored sir, and the world will 
be your debtor. Did you never think, in- 
deed, how far you and your class are respon- 
sible for the very evils that you execrate and 
hold up as examples of the fearful and dread- 
ed consequences that would follow the con- 
sideration and granting of woman’s claims? 
Do you not see that the resistance which she 
has to encounter and overcome in the strife 
for her natural liberties develops the spirit 
of defiance and antagonism, the disagreeable 
and obtrusive self-assertion which you deride, 
denounce, and triumphantly point out as an 
attribute of the sex when not held in subjec- 
tion to masculine authority? Concede to 
her the exact privileges which you hold and 
exercise; commission her to work freely in 
the direction of her choice and gifts; lend 





to her the support of your longer-disciplined 
powers, and the light of your wider experi- 
ence; do this cheerfully, generously, gra- 
ciously, manfully, and mark how sweetly, 
quietly, and naturally she will adjust herselt 
to her true conditions, the better, nobler, 
grander, purer woman for the freedom to 
live her own life, to obey simply the law of 
her own being. 

Believe it, dear sir, it is wiser and happier 
always to lead in the van than to be dragged 
in the wake of human progress, and since the 
final triumph of truth is as absolutely certain 
as the power of God, you will feel better sat- 
isfied with yourself at the last if you lend 
a hand toward the establishment of individ- 
ual rights and liberties, than if you spend 
your strength in the vain effort to stay the 
current of events which is bearing straight 
on to that glorious consummation. Never 
fear that you will be jostled from your place 
by helping up to your level any aspiring fel- 
low-worker. New spheres of activity, new 
avenues of employment, will open perpetually 
to the ready doer. “The more angels the 
more room,” says Swedenborg. A. E. M. 
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That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue ; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
itance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





CATTLE-RAISING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


—— rapid increase of population in this 
country tends constantly to advance the 
price of meats. The Eastern, the Middle 
States, Ohio, and now Illinois, have in turn 
found feeding and fattening more profitable 
than raising cattle. The beef for the great 
markets of the country must hereafter be 
raised mainly beyond the Mississippi, even 
beyond the Missouri, though brought to full 
maturity and fattened to a large extent in the 
more eastern corn-growing States. It is not 
necessary, however, that beeves should be 
“finished off” this side of the Missouri, for 
there is an immense area of corn-growing 
land in Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, without 
mention of large areas of comparatively low 





elevation in New Mexico and in the south- 
ern portions of Colorado, Utah, and Califor- 
nia. The railroads now penetrating the 
south-west are furnishing inducements for 
beef-packing in*steck regions, which are by 
no means disregarded; and they have al- 
ready commenced a powerful diversion from 
the business of stock-driving over long 
trails. 

All intelligent Americans have heard of 
the pastoral region of America, and may 
have a vague idea of its immense extent. 
Without mentioning 869,000,000 of acres in 
Alaska, the area of pastoral States and Ter- 
ritories is 1,196,000,000 of acres, divided as 
follows : 
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Of all this territory there remains unsold, 
the property of the United States and Texas, 
about, 1,000,000,000. If we make a liberal 
allowance for land suitable for tillage, which 
is mainly found in the eastern halves of the 
four first-named divisions, and in portions of 
Oregon and California, and also for water 
and rock surfaces, and such forests as are 
dense enough to preclude pasturage—say an 
aggregate of 500,000,000,—there would re- 
main about 700,000,000 of acres suitable for 
pasturage, and scarcely valuable for anything 
else, furnishing both summer and winter 
grazing of the most nutritious grasses of 
greater or less abundance in the different 
sections. Here, then, is a pasture twenty 
times as large as Illinois, twenty-eight times 
as large as Ohio, and equal to 120 States 
like Vermont. And on the area of more than 
100 such States the annual crop of herbage 
is utterly wasted, while the laboring people 
of Europe are crying for meat, and millions 
in our own cities are craving earnestly the 
boon of a single cent reduction per pound in 
their beef supplies. If we allow ten acres of 
this unutilized pasturage for a term of five 
years to produce a steer weighing net 500 
pounds, the annual gain in beef at five cents 
per pound would equal the value of the cot- 
ton crop, or nearly $300,000,000. This is but 
$25 per head, and I have known a sale of 
1,000 fat bullocks upon those western plains 
at $50 per head. These figures are merely 
suppositions as to the grazing capacity of 
this area, and can be modified to suit the 
most conservative views without greatly re- 
ducing the magnificent saving which would 
result from complete utilization of our grasses, 
A very handsome sum might be added from 
similar savings throughout the Southern 
States. 

The numbers of cattle on this area were 
placed at nearly 5,000,000 in 1860 in the cen- 
sus, and in 1870 at nearly 5,500,000. There 
were at least a million that escaped registry 
by census officers, as they have ‘a record by 
local assessors, and the present numbers are 
not less than 7,000,000. In official estimates 





they have never been placed above 6,000,000, 
but constantly accumulating testimony suffi- 
ciently proves the existence of fully 7,000,000. 

The Texas State returns of 1870 reported 
8,651,316 from 118 counties, 41 other coun- 
ties being marked in the tabulation “ unor- 
ganized,” “no return,” or as attached to oth- 
er counties, and the table itself labelled, 
“returns incomplete.” Most of the 41 are 
new counties, yet they contain a considerable 
number of unreported cattle. A greater de- 
ficiency still comes from the fact that the 
most conscientious cattle-raisers return the 
number which they feel quite sure of finding 
easily upon the range, and that the less con- 
scientious report the smallest number for tax- 
ation that the internal contest between their 
cupidity and caution and their Conscien- 
tiousness will allow. Since 1870 the heavy 
trade in stock driven to Kansas, shipped to 
New Orleans, or packed, or otherwise pre- 
pared, has reduced the actual numbers of 
1870, as is claimed by local authorities. In 
some counties, in which immigration is ac- 
tive, in the eastern and northern parts of the 
State, this is undoubtedly the case, the large 
herds being all in the western section. But 
one county east of the Brazos has 50,000 cat- 
tle; there are eighteen west of that river, as 
follows: 





The increase of population in Texas, the 
encroachments of soil culture upon pastur- 
age, and the extension of cattle-driving and 


. shipment, are rapidly diminishing the pro- 


portion of numbers of stock to population. 
In 1860 there were 485 stock cattle and 99 
cows to each-100 of population; in 1870, 
though herds increased during the war, there 
were but 374 and 52 respectively, by census 

computation. The order of precedence, at — 
the former date, of States having more “ oxen 
and other cattle” than people, are: Texa¢, 
California, Florida, Oregon, Washington Ter- 
ritory, and Nebraska; in 1870 there were 
only Texas, Florida, and Washington Terri- 


tory. 
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1870. 1860. 





STaTEs AND TERRITORIES. 


Number to each 100 
inhabitants. 


Milch 
cows. 


Number to each 100 
inhabitants. 








Population. 
Milch 
cows. 


Oxen and 
other cattle. 


Oxen and 
other cattle. 
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Texas thus had nine times as many cows 

as Massachusetts in 1860 in proportion to 
‘ population, and forty-four times as many 
other cattle ; and in 1870, seven to one and 
fifty-three to one respectively, the dispropor- 
tion becoming less as to cows and greater as 
to other cattle. These States represent ex- 
tremes in cattle supply. The table will fur- 
nish at a.glance any comparison of sections 
desired. An increase in both milch cows 
and other cattle, in proportion to advance in 
population, is made only in Iowa, Dakota, 
and Kansas, but the proportion of cows has 
also increased in New York, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. This advance is due to the 
growth of the dairy interest in New York, 
and mainly in the other States to the com- 
parative assumption by stock-growing of its 
proper position in farm economy of the more 
recently-settled prairie States. 

There is a wide variation in prices in dif- 
ferent sections of this pastoral area. In the 





mining territories the demand for working 
exen, beef, and milk, not to mention butte: 
and cheese, has generally exceeded the sup- 
ply, and kept prices well advanced. Texas, 
with immense herds, without railroads or 
near markets, is content with the lowest rates 
known in the United States, and able to sup- 
ply hundreds of thousands annually, three- 
year-olds and upward, to the feeders and 
packers of the States, and younger stock to 
the stock ranches and ranges of the territo- 
ries. The following averages, from official 
returns, represent very fairly these differences 
in prices of milch cows: 

1873 

$43.44 $44.66 $4 
33.50 . 

13.50 


1 
6.4 
36. 
Territories. ... 2. 
22.71 23.80 26.92 
wT 


Other cattle: 


22.50 
tories.... 7. x 7.ba 


The variation in prices in different coun- 
ties in Texas is large, depending mainly up- 
on the comparative prominence of stock- 





* Virginia in 1860 is restricted to its a boundaries for the purpose of comparison, and West Virginia in 


1870 is compared with the same area in 1 
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growing and general agriculture. Galves- 
ton is an extreme case, the prices of stock of 
one, two, three, and four or more years old, 
ranging from $9 to $36. The next highest 
prices are in Collin, a northern wheat-grow- 
ing county, claimed to be one of the most 
fertile in the State, ranging from $5.50 for 
yearlings to $20 for full-grown cattle. Titus 
returns $5.50 to $18. In Comanche, a thinly- 
settled stock-raising county, with a name 
properly suggestive of Indians, the figures 
run from $1 to $10. The averages for the 
State of these four classes are, respectively, 
$3.18, $5.28, $8.16, and $11.82. The highest 
price returned in January for cows was $30 
in Harris, and $20 in Collin, Ellis, and Mari- 
on. The lowest figures are $6 in Mason, $8 
in Cherokee and Fayette, and $9 in Live Oak. 
The State assessment of stock cattle is usu- 
ally about $4, scarcely ever reaching $5. My 
estimate of present real value is $7.50. 

The profit of well-directed stock-growing 
enterprise in Texas has been large, even 
princely. It is claimed that it costs less to 
raise an ox there than a chicken on the At- 
lantic coast. While money is essential to 
large and immediate returns, it is, perhaps, 
true that in no other section of the country 
can an industrious poor man arrive at com- 
petency with so little effort, especially if en- 
gaged in stock-growing. I have an account 
of an old lady in Mason County, who started 
with several chickens, a pig, a cow, an old 
pony, and a boy of twelve years to assist her, 
and who, in five years, attained an annual 
income of $2,000 in gold. 

Cattle do well in nearly all portions of 
Texas, from the salt flats on the coast to the 
mountains, and from the Rio Grande to the 
cane bottoms of Red River. The pine woods 
region of the east is less desirable than other 
sections, having less nutritious grasses, though 
they are quite sufficient for local require- 
ments, The black-wheat lands of the north- 
ern central counties, at least twenty in num- 
ber, are more valuable for general culture 
than mere grazing. Western Texas is the 
chosen home of the grazier, from the mouth 
of the Rio Grande to the northern limit of 
“the Panhandle,” near the southern line of 
Colorado—a pasture eight degrees of lati- 
tude in length, without fencing or rental, 
now, as heretofore, full of cattle, having lit- 





erally “millions in it.” Yet all sections are 
not equally full, immense tracts having com- 
paratively few, The cattle region is west 
of the Brazos, mostly west of the Colorado, 
and the favorite locations are in the country 
drained by the Nueces and Atascosa. The 
largest herds are in the southern half of this 
western belt, the more northern counties be- 
ing subject to incursions from Indians, as 
well as the more distant and almost unknown 
divisions, Presidio, El Paso, and the “ Pan- 
handle,” through which runs the Canadian 
River. In all this region summer and win- 
ter pasture. is free to all, those who own the 
cattle owning little or none of the land, 
which belongs to the State of Texas. The 
cost of raising stock is practically expressed 
in full in the expense of branding, watching, 
and gathering for sale. Drovers are accus- 
tomed to gather up droves of 500 ,to 1,000 
cattle, three or four years old for brief feed- 
ing for beef, and two years oid for stock- 
ranches in Kansas or the territories. He takes 
a power of attorney from the owners, author- © 
izing him to drive and sell their cattle, and 

the hide and cattle.inspector takes notice of 

every brand and ear mark, and classifies them 

as to age and value, and the inspection is re- 

corded in the County Clerk’s office, constitu- 

ting a legal indebtedness of the drover for 

every anima! thus taken. 

The trade of drovers has been very brisk 
since 1870. On the Old Chisholm trail, from 
May 1 to November 11, 1872, 292 drovers 
passed Caldwell, Kan., with 349,275 cattle, 
making the average per drove very nearly 
1,200, the largest droves being — 4,500 by 
Little & Perryman, 3,600 by Brooks & Mul- 
ligan, 8,400 by G. Van Winkle & Co., 3,200 
by Brooks & Gatten, 3,058 by Harden, 3,000 
by King & Staples; several at 2,500 to 2,800, 
and two as low as 350. This will illustrate 
fairly the size of droves from Texas to Kan-_ 
Sas. 

I have seen many statements of the size of 
herds in Kansas. It is impracticable to at- 
tempt to name all the large cattle ranches. 
I will mention a few herds recently reported 
in my correspondence, On the Gulf coast a 
Mr. Kennedy has inclosed the “ Laureles” 
ranch, by running a fence fifty miles, costing 
$100,000, across a neck of a peninsula, thus 
inclosing by fence and water 169,000 acree 
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The Rockport and Fulton Pasture Company. 
ou Nueces Bay, incloses 115,000 acres, with 
a few miles of fencing on one side. Rock- 
port is the great cattle-shipping port for 
Western Texas. In Refugio County there 
are large herds: John H. Woods’, 17,500; 
John Linny’s, 17,500; J? & R. Dushel’s, 
9,000; B. F. Gooch, in Mason, 20,000; Bur- 
rell Yolooroa, of Grayson, has 10,000 scat- 
tered over several counties. In San Patricio 
and other counties, Coleman, Mathes & Ful- 
ton, of Rockport, estimate their cattle at 85,- 
000,—25,000 in pasture, the remainder on 
the range. They have made a single pur- 
chase of cattle to the amount of $130,000. 
The Peninsula Company have, near Rock- 
port, a pasture of 35,000 acres, inclosed by a 
cypress fence. In Limestone County Heaton 
& Harmer have 8,000 head. In Harris Will- 
iam M‘Faddon has 18,000, and George But- 
ler 15,000. I have a record of a large num- 
ber owning 3,000 to 10,000, and there are 
many more that own much larger herds, were 
there time to collect and space to print them. 





Probably more than 2,000,000 of Texas 
cattle have been driven into Kansas since tlie 
war. The drive of last year was not so heavy 
as those of the previous years, but has been 
estimated as high as 175,000. The shipments 
of cattle over four Kansas railroads, from 
January to August, 1873, consisting mainly 
of cattle wintered over, was 102,426; and for 
the same period in 1874, 122,914, with 115,- 
000 remaining to ship. It was estimated 
that 50,000 more wintered cattle wereetaken 
by government contractors. The drives of 
one year are either kept on the Kansas or 
Nebraska ranges till late in the fall, or win- 
tered over, before sending east. 

A detailed account of this cattle move- 
ment, of the cost of driving and wintering, 
of the contests with native stock owners aris- 
ing from fear of the Texas cattle disease, and 
of the business generally of the cattle grow- 
er, would more than fill the space allotted to 
this chapter. It is a business of manifest im- 
portance in the future of the American meat 
supply. J. R. DODGE. 
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GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF 


HIS gentleman has a fine-grained organi- 

zation, one that is very sensitive, sus- 
ceptible to external and internal influences. 
He feels deeply, strongly, yet often is able 
to keep a placid exterior, and hold the mind, 
or the manifestations of it, under restraint. 
As a lawyer, he would rarely seem to be 
taken at fault or by surprise. He is generally 
self-possessed, guarded, and on the alert. 

He appreciates facts intuitively, and is more 
inclined to grasp truth by a direct, instinct- 
ive action of the mind, than to go through a 

. plodding course of analysis. He forms his 
judgment first, and verifies the details after- 
ward. 

He is an excellent reader of character, is 
able to judge of strangers at a glance, and 
rarely makes a mistake. If he were in a 
commercial business, he would give credit, 
or withhold it, according to his first three- 
minutes’ impression of the stranger, and 
ninety-nine times in a hundred he would be 
right. 
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He has much method, system, regularity in 
his make-up, and everything which he plans 
te do is planned like machinery—consecu- 
tively, systematically. 

He has an excellent memory of historic 
facts, and with his large Comparison and Or- 
der, he brings all the facts into such consec- 
utive relation that they seem natural and 
harmonious; so, as a writer, his statements 
would carry the appearance of plausibility 
and truth. Some men, even, can not recite 
the plainest truth without seeming to be in- 
harmonious and contradictory. 

He has strong sympathy; he is as tender 
and gentle as a woman, Little children like 
him, and pets of the household believe in 
him, and ceme for protection to him; and 
though he is firm, just, prudent, and plucky, 
he carries his affairs in such a way as to pro- 
duce on the minds of children and animals 
the idea that he is tender, gentle, forgiving, 
and patient. Men who are strong apd wick- 
ed will awaken more of his bravery, force, 
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and angularity; but weakness always finds , three elements of his mother where he ‘has 

in him obtuse angles, smoothness, and gen- | one of his father. 

tleness. There is a certain kind of niceness and 
We have no doubt that he resembles his | precision, and an esthetic accuracy, in his 
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PORTRAIT OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 


mother very strongly in figure, feature, and _ thoughts, feelings, actions, efforts, and man- 
tone of mind. He may have the middle face | ners which are specially feminine; and these 
of the father, and the middle section of brain | inheritances from the mother’s side give him 
may also resemble the father; but he has | the best judgments and graces of his life. 
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He is not wanting in courage to meet and 
master difficulties ; is watchful with respect 
to his words and conduct; especially pru- 
dent in his decisions and actions, and is more 
guarded about danger and difficulty than is 
profitable. 

Governor Tilden is a native of New Leb- 
anon, Columbia County, N. Y., where he was 
born in 1814, and is descended from Puritan 
stock. Nathaniel Tilden, his ancestor, was 
a brother of one of the consignors of the May- 
Jlower, and three yeafs after the landing at 
Plymouth Rock came to America, with nine 
other gentlemen, from Kent, England, in 
the ship Ann, and founded the town of Scit- 
uate, Mass. His father, a farmer and mer- 
chant in New Lebanon, was noted for his 
sound practical sense and sagacity, and when 
Samuel was prepared to entér Yale College, 
at the age of eighteen, was a prominent man 
in the county, the intimate friend of Silas 
Wright, Martin Van Buren, Michael Hoff- 
man, the Livingstons, William L. Marcy, and 
other political leaders and statesmen, all of 
whom were frequent visitors at his home. 
Thus, in his early youth, Mr. Tilden was stimu- 
lated to become a student of great questions 
in government and political affairs, by associ- 
ation with such eminent statesmen. In the 
contests which resulted in the second election 
of General Jackson as President, Mr. Van Bu- 
ren Vice-President, and Mr. Marcy Governor, 
young Tilden took an active and influential 
part. The success of the Democratic party 
at that time depended upon the breaking up 
of a coalition between the National Repub- 
licans and the Anti-Masons, Young Tilden 
wrote a powerful analysis of the political sit- 


uation, showing that there could be no hon- 


est alliance between such organizations. It 
was published in the Albany Argus, and was 
so well written that its authorship was at 
first attributed to Mr, Van Buren. It brought 
him into fellowship with his father’s distin- 
guished friends, who composed the famous 
Albany Regency, and gave him a high rank 
among the leaders of the party, which he 
maintained for twenty years, when, on the 
decease of Dean Richmond, he became its 
honored head and most trusted leader. Mr. 
Tilden entered Yale College, and was a mem- 
ber of the same class with William M. Evarts, 
Chief-Justice Waite, Edwards Picrrepont, and 





Profs. Lyman and Silliman. He prosecuted 
his studies with such application’ that his 
health failed, and he was taken home with- 
out a hope of ever returning. At this time 
the great contest between General Jackson 
and the Bank of the United States was at 
its height, and Mr. Tilden so far recovered 
his strength as to be able to take part in the 
struggle. In 1834 he was sufficiently re-es- . 
tablished in health to return to his studies, 
and then entered the University of New 
York. 

Here, as a student, his tastes were refined, 
and his recitations displayed a thorough 
mastery of the subject in hand. During his 
University career, Mr. Tilden took an active 
part in the discussions in regard to Mr. Van 
Buren’s fiscal system, known as the Inde- 
pendent Treasury, and in questions of State 
and national politics. Having finished his 
course at the University, Mr. Tilden entered 
the law school of the late Benjamin F. But- 
ler, and the law office of the late Judge John 
W. Edmonds. 

Upon entering the study of the law, Mr. 
Tilden’s father took occasion to impress upon 
the mind of his son the importance of look- 
ing carefully and critically into the reason 
of every principle, and to always go to the 
bottom of a subject. It is from this habit 
in the study of his profession that he has 
blended with his practice the study of meta- 
physics, political economy and other cognate 
branches, which throw a clear light upon the 
higher planes upon which the law is founded. 
It has often been said of Daniel Webster that 
his simple, but masterly, arrangement of the 
facts of a case in the exact order of their le- 
gal value was in itself an irristible argument. 
Governor Tilden possesses this analytical and 
logical power of statement in an eminent de- 
gree. A few of the more important cases in 
which he has been engaged in the courts may 
be alluded to. In 1855, in the case of Comp- 
troller Flagg, Mr. Tilden, by a mathematical 
and logical analysis, reconstructed a lost 
tally list, showing the number of tickets, can- 
didates, and aggregate votes, and proved 
conclusively the return of Mr. Flagg was cor- 
rect, and won his case on the opening. As 
counsel for the heirs in the Burdell case, he 
developed a series of circumstances which 
completely overthrew the claims of Mrs. Cun- 
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ningham. Governor Tilden has held the re- 
lation of legal adviser to more than one-half 
of the railroad enterprises of the West north 
of the Ohio which have been organized dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. 

The tendency of Mr. Tilden’s mind has 
always been to secure the ends of justice, equi- 
ty, and social order. In 1846 he was re- 
turned from this city to the Assembly, and 
also to the Constitutional Convention. In 
all the most important discussions in the two 
revisions of the State Constitution, 1846 and 
1867, he bore a conspicuous part. With the 
exception of the late Mr. Greeley and Thur- 
low Weed, no other man has enjoyed so wide 
& personal acquaintance in this State as he. 
In 1871. he led the revolt of 40,000 Demo- 
crats against the Tweed Ring in the city of 
New York, and was elected to the Assembly 
for the avowed purpose of purifying the Ju- 
diciary. The successful result of this, the 
most earnestly maintained contest” of his 
whole career, is well known. By his faithful 
analysis of the accounts of the Broadway 
Bank and subsequent investigations of a sim- 
ilar character, Governor Tilden furnished 
must of, if not all, the judicial evidence by 
which suits could be maintained. At the 
end of eighteen months’ gratuitous labor— 
for both he and Mr. O’Conor received no pro- 
fessional compensation, even paying their 
uwn traveling expenses,—involving Governor 
Tilden’s complete retirement from his own 
practice and personal business, the Ring was 
completely overthrown. Governor Tilden’s 
labors during the Presidential campaign of 
1872 were most zealous and exacting upon 
his time and purse, and notwithstanding the. 
disastrous results ending in the death of 
Horace Greeley, he earned and received the 
fullest regard and confidence of that eminent 
man, as a most loyal and trustworthy sup- 
porter, through every discouragement and 
difficulty. Governor Tilden is a man of cul- 
tivated literary and artistic tastes, and num- 
bers among his friends many literary men. 
His law library is one of the largest and rarest 
in the country, and is supplemented by a 
large and exceedingly fine collection of works 
on finance, political economy, and general 
literature. Governor Tilden is by nature a 
man of great gentleness and simplicity of 
character, and is exceedingly tender and ap- 





preciative of the feelings and rights of others, 
having a strong, ever-present consciousness 
of what is right and fair. He is possessed 
of large property, the result of hard work, 
wise management, and ‘sagacious investment. 
Governor Tilden comes to the executive 
chair at a time of great financial and busi-. 
ness depression, and we shall be disappoint- 
ed if he fail to make a wise and judicious 
administrator of the momentous interests 
confided to his hands. 
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ALUABLE statistics in regard to the 

comparative cost of living in America 
and Europe are thus given in the last Massa- 
chusetts labor report: One dollar will buy 
twenty pounds of flour in Boston, one or 
two pounds more in several European sea- 
ports, the same, or a considerable less, in 
most of the places compared. In Boston 
one dollar will buy five pounds of fresh beef. 
In no place in England will it buy so much 
by a pound or more, and in Europe still less— 
Copenhagen being the only place given where 
it will buy more. Butter in Europe averages 
a pound to the dollar more than here, and 
cheese less than that, except in a few spots. 
As for common potatoes, they are cheaper 
here than in England, and dearer than in 
Ireland or Germany. Seven or eight pounds 
of pork fora dollar are sold here, and not 
much more than half as much can be ob- 
tained for that sum in England or on the 
continent of Europe. In rice, milk, and 
eggs they have the advantage of us. Tea 
costs less here than in England, but more 
than on the continent. With coffee it is 
about the same. In sugar, the British are a 
little better off, and the continentals a good 
deal worse. Coal is cheaper here than in 
Germany, and dearer than in England. Mer- 
rimac or common prints are cheaper here 
than in England or Europe. Boots are 
about the same here as there. There are but 


two or three places in England or the conti- 
nent where brown sheetings are cheaper than 
here, while in brown shirtings the foreigners 
are better off. Rent for four-roomed tene- 
ments is from two to four times cheaper in 
Great Britain and the continent than in Bos- 
ton. Board, also, is about half in Europe 
and Great Britain what it is in Bostor. 
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AMERICAN FINANCES. 


ANALYSIS OF OUR PRESENT CURRENCY. 


HE average Englishman of the middle 
class has commonly in his possession 
three kinds of currency, to wit: 

ist. Gold and silver. 

2d. Bank bills. 

8d. Credits in bank, subject to his check. 

They are esteemed by him in the inverse ra- 
tio of the order in which we have classified 
them, and his practice, therefore, is to convert 
his specie into paper, as the former is too cum- 
brous, and to deposit accumulations of either 
or both in the bank, subject to his check. 

The latter mode he esteems the most desir- 
able, as it is comparatively safe from burglars, 
avoids risks of errors in counting, and multi- 
plies his vouchers by the indorsements on the 
checks. 

If he figures his cash on hand, he counts them 
all in, making no difference in his estimate of 
value. 

We have taken the Englishman and his cur- 
rency as exemplars for two reasons, namely : 

1st. Because England has been continually 
dinned into our ears as an example of sound, 
conservative, specie-based money management, 
and 

2d. Because the political economists and sta- 
tisticians of England have analyzed their cur- 
rency management and presented the results— 
data which we are almost entirely witheut as 
to our Own. 

Sir John Lubbock, of the banking-house of 
Robarts & Co., of London, analyzed the re- 
ceipts of that house, and found them to be in 
each $100: 


Gold and silver J 
Bank bills. : 2.50 
Checks and other things resultant from discount... 97.00 


Or a multiplication of the coin and paper ba- 
sis by credits based on discounts of 33} for one. 

Prof. Bonamy Price, of Oxford University, 
had previously estimated it in Frazer's Maga- 
zine, as an inflation of 30 for one, and Henry 
Carey Baird, of Philadelphia, has demonstrat- 
ed the entire currency of Great Britain, includ- 
ing the three items of specie, paper, and bank 
credits, as $5,300,000,000 (five thousand three 
hundred millions of dollars). 

As the average percentage of money required 
for liquidation of the balances of the clearing- 
houses of London (in gold) and of New York 
city (in greenbacks) is about the same figure 





| (four per cent.), it is safe enough to conclude 


that the top-heaviness of our credit currency, 
as contrasted with cash, is at least as great as 
that of England; or, in other words, that we 
have but $3 cash (greenbacks) for every $100— 
total circulation, including constructive bank 
deposits or credit money. 

And yet our most eminent statesmen concur 
in the statement that the minute pivot of $3 is 
too large, but never advert to the monstrous 
superstructure of credit of more than thirty 
times its size resting thereon, liable in the fu- 
ture, as repeatedly shown in all our past history, 
to be toppled over by the slightest jar. 

Let us leave these top-heavy, inverted pyra- 
mids of England and America for a brief time 
and analyze the character of the constituent 
parts of the currencies of the two nations. 

As before stated, they are of two kinds: 

1st. The basis—coin and paper—of three per 
cent., based on gold, in England. The basis 
of three per cent.—greenbacks—based on $30,- 
000,000,000, the national wealth, in America. 

2d. The credit currency of 97 per cent.— 
known as deposits, and created by discounts 
more or less remote, and subject to immediate 
checks. 

The first class—the $3 of each $100—is the 
money of the people ; in it the worker receives 
his wages, pays his bills for family supplies, 
car-fare, etc., and when he parts with it, it goes 
from hand to hand in buying commodities, pay- 
ing wages, canceling debts, until it reaches the 
bank, where it is merged in the deposit figures, 
unrecognized as having higher characteristics 
than the overwhelming crowd of results of dis- 
counts. 

The second class—the credit currency, con- 
stituting $97 in every $100—is emphatically and 
distinctively the currency of merchants and cap- 
italists. 

Bonamy Price, in his lecture of Nov. 30th, 
1874, says: “Do you suppose any of us handle 
our income in paper or gold? The poor man, 
yes. The poor man, no doubt, receives a week- 
ly wage, and that he touches in money ; but all 
the great men of industry, the wealthy men, 
they don’t touch money.” 

The money of the people or production 
(three per cent.), as contrasted with the attri- 
butes of the money of the banks and commerce 
(constructive deposits), is distinguished by re- 
markable celerity and efficiency of action. 
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The meaning of the word currency is some- 
thing that runs, and a little examination will 
show this, which we will call cash currency, to 
be eminently deserving of the name. 

We can readily imagine a workman paid 
twelve dollars Saturday afternoon, which he 
immediately disburses to the grocer, butcher, 
and tailor. They pay it to the farmer for*po- 
tatoes, the drover for beef, and the journeyman 
for labor. The farmer buys dry-goods for his 
family, the drover reinvests it in cattle, and the 
journeyman tailor, perhaps, pays his landlady 
for board, and so, true to its name, it travels, 
vivifying production, avoiding credits, and sav- 
ing much labor by avoiding accounts, anxiety 
with both debtor and creditor as to chances of 
ability to pay, with a certainty of & greater or 
less percentage of loss ultimately to the latter, 
which he must compensate himself for by ad- 
ditional prices for his goods. 

That creditor will tell you truly that he 
would much prefer to sell at lower prices for 
cash, for the following reasons, viz. : 

ist. With ready money in his pocket he can 
buy much lower than for credit, which is the 
way he has to buy if he sells on credit, as his 
creditor must charge an increased price to pay 
for the risk. 

2d. With the elimination of credit he would 
gladly reduce his percentage of profit, even on 
those goods which he had bought so cheaply 
with cash in hand, thus saving the consumer 
two elements of cost, to wit: the personal and 
societary guarantee, the cost of the latter hav- 
ing been reported for 1873 at $228,000,000. 

3d. He would save the labor and cost of 
clerk-hire, with the risk of embezzlement which 
inheres therein. 

We have opportunities of comparing results 
of the ample cash currency of 1862-’63-’64 
with the present time, January, 1875. 

Then all production was stimulated—all la- 
bor found employment at living wages; mort- 
gages were paid off; savings banks’ deposits 
increased ; those dealers who had previously 
bought on six months paid in four; the four 
months’ buyers took but sixty days; and the 
sixty-days’ men bought for cash; the rates of 
interest were materially reduced; lenders 
sought borrowers, and cash was fast supersed- 
ing credit in liquidations. 

But, as may readily be supposed, this condi- 
tion of things did not accord with the wishes 
of the banking interests of those whom Prof. 
Bonamy Price denies being dealers in cash, but 
defines them as “ brokers in credit.” They saw 
their ancient prestige departing, and by influ- 





ences, felonious or otherwise, induced Secre- 
tary McCulloch to recommend contraction of 
our cash currency, thus inducing an expansion 
of ten dollars credit currency for each cash 
dollar withdrawn ; and, strange to say, a bill 
passed the National House of Representatives 
in accordance therewith, with but six dissent- 
ing votes, instructing him to contract at a rate 
not exceeding four millions per month. 

This he did eleven months, when the cries 
of distress so arose from every industrial and 
productive interest that Congress revoked the 
instructions. . 

Headed off in this, he called in other non- 
paying certificates of indebtedness which acted 
as. currency, and in three years the practical 
money circulation of the country had been re- 
duced $372,354,779.28, as shown in the earlier 
chapters of this article. 

This, combined with the fact that the larger 

amount had done duty only in a part of the 
country, and the return of peace distributed 
the smaller amount over the whole nation, 
resulted in a reduction of the cash money of 
the country to one-half of its former propor- 
tionate volume when spread over the increased 
area. 
For the statistics showing how failures, ruin, 
and devastation accompanied this murderous 
process, not with equal step, but like a geo- 
metric ratio, ranging in amount of failures 
frem $17,625,000 in 1865 to $228,490,000 in 
1878, we again refer our readers to our earlier 
chapters. 

Now we present the instructive but agoniz- 
ing and humiliating spectacle of a nation more 
blessedly endowed than any other on this 
planet in natural resources of the territory and 
inherent capacities of its citizens, prostrated 
financially, productively, and commercially ; 
its industries either paralyzed to inaction or 
staggering under the weight of usurious exac- 
tions by a monopoly of the money power cre- 
ated by the nation, and in whose favor the na- 
tion has abdicated one-half of its sovereignty in 
the provision, distribution, and regulating the 
price for use (rate of interest) of money, which 
is the only way that the constitutional demand 
to regulate the value of money can be met. 

Abdicated a sovereignty not only delegated 
to it by the common laws of nations and the 
provisions of the constitution, but by the latter 
especially forbidden to delegate the same, even 
to States, much less to individuals. 

Now, instead of money being true to its 
name, and running or circulating, being re- 
stricted to less than one-half the amount of 
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those other civilized nations, who are our in- 
dustrial competitors, we are driven into the 
meshes of the usurers, and credit and barter 
have superseded cash. 

While the price for the use of money has 
quadrupled, labor is either unemployed or act- 
ive at one-half its former prices. 

Instead of, as from 1862 to 1865, a hundred 
dollars, by their rapid and efficient action, buy- 
ing, selling, and canceling debt to the extent 
of a thousand dollars per week, settlements 

“are effected by notes and due-bills, thus mak- 

.ing a cumbrous credit currency, taking from 
ten to a hundred times the amount that would 
have been required of our former cash cur- 
rency to do the same work. 

To make this credit currency available, re- 
course must be had to the delegated sharers of 
the sovereignty of the nation, the national 
banks, or, worse still, the curbstone brokers— 
and, oh, shame! shame! these same classes, 
severely satirized by Prof. Price, who denies 
that they are “ dealers in money,” and boldly 
affirms that they are only “ brokers in credit,” 
are clamoring for a farther reduction of our 
little pivot of three per cent., cash money, on 
the claim that it is redundant, that the clumsy 
supefstructure of ninety-seven per cent. of 
credit money may be correspondingly en- 
larged. 

We err in saying correspondingly, as we have 
endeavored briefly to demonstrate the fact that 
every dollar abstracted from the cash money 
of industry requires at least ten dollars of the 
credit money of the bankers to do the same 
work; and, when it is done, it is done cum- 
brously and expensively. 

“Why can’t heaven vouchsafe to us a modern 
Cicero in our Congress to expose and denounce 
these modern Catalines, and “ put a whip in 
every honest hand to lash the scoundrels 
naked through the world.” 

But as we have not got a Cicero, we will 
quote the recent utterance of another equally 
as great, but of very different development— 
we mean Peter Cooper, who, ip _a letter to the 
New York Tribune, Dec. 11th, 1874—referring 
to his letter to Charles O’Conor, says: 

“ That letter was written in the hope of fix- 
ing the attention of the American people on a 
united. effort to find out and remove the causes 
that have operated so effectually to paralyze 
and derange all the diversified industries of 
the nation, and that to an extent that has 
shrunk the value of property, so that real es- 
tate can not be sold or mortgages obtained on 
it for much more than one-half the amount 





that the same property would have brought 
two years ago. 

“TI believe I hive shown in that letter that 
on the day that the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted, it was made the first and 
most important duty of the General Govern- 
ment to establish a just system of money, 
weights, and measures as the only means by, 
which the general welfare of a nation can be 
effectually promoted. It is to be forever re- 
gretted that our Government allowed ‘local 
banks to continue to issue bills of credit, in 
the shape of pictures called money, in open 
violation of their constitutional obligation. 
That currency was allowed to continue until 
our Government, as a war measure, Was com- 
pelled to assume its rightful power to control 
the whole currency of the nation, and instead 
of the local bank currency which Thomas Jef- 
ferson said ‘must be suppressed, and the cir- 
culation restored to the nation, to whom it 
belongs ’—instead of that currency, our Goy- 
ernment was compelled, as a war measure, to 
issue a legal tender paper money that has 
proved to be the best currency that the coun- 
try and Government have ever possessed. Our 
legal tender money has not only saved the na- 
tion’s life—it has, in addition, enabled the 
Government to pay off a large.part of the na- 
tion’s debt. Its introduction stimulated the 
enthusiasm of our people, and called forth a 
power that has astonished the world.” 

CASH MONEY V8. CREDIT MONEY. 

In our last artlcke we endeavored to exhibit 
the earnest, systematic, and very clamorous 
efforts which have been and are being made by 
the “credit mongers” to drive the American 
people into their meshes by withdrawing cash 
money and substituting credit. 

We endeavored to illustrate clearly the effect 
of the same in the past, and what might be 
expected in the future, as to the individual in 
relation to society. 

We demonstrated by statistics the great and 
grievous wrong which had been done in the 
past to the great labor interests of the country 
by the substitution of the diseased, inflated, 
and clumsy credit money of the parasites for 
the healthy, solid, and active cash money: of 
the people. 

In addition to, and in confirmation of, our 
position, we appended the evidence of that em- 
inent authority on political economy, whose 
life has been passed in studying and teaching 
its problems, Prof. Bonamy Price, of Oxford 
University, England, who forcibly indorsed our 
conclusions. We have quoted his definition of 
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banker as a broker who deals in credits as dis- 
tinguished from cash. In his lecture of Nov. 
80th, 1874, he further explains thus: 

“Gentlemen, he is a dealeg in credit who 
goes down your beautiful Broadway and goes 
into one of your pretty stores and orders a 
beautiful hat and a pretty coat, and knows per- 
fectly well that he has not the means of pay- 
ing for them. That is a dealer in credit. I 
don’t know the meaning of the word credit. 
It is unintelligible to me. It only means that 
a man has taken goods and has not paid for 
them. That is its only meaning. 

“Bankers may deal in debts—that is all. 
They make fresh debts in lending what they 
receive.” 

And with “abundant caution,” as the law- 
yers say, knowing that he was antagonizing 
old prejudices and convictions, he rearranged 
his statement, and placed it in as vivid a light 
as possible, thus: 

“ Now, you will see how that bankers do not 
have capital. I am ashamed to say that Eng- 
lish literature, and that in London especially, 
say they have got capital. Where is their 
capital? They have got ink-stands, they have 
got pens, they have got buildings, and some 
furniture. But where is the capital? I don’t 
see it. 

“They have got no capital. What they have 
got is, to find a buyer for the man who sold 
wheat, and that is all.” 

And having thus, in the most forcible man- 
ner, exhibited the hollowness of the pretense 
of those dickerers in credit—those middlemen 
between producers and consumers,—-those stim- 
ulators of credit, as it is all they have to feed 
on; those men of sophistry and arrogance, who 
had already cajoled and bullied a too-yielding 
Congress to an abdication of one-half the na- 
tion’s money empire in their favor, and who 
now impudently demand possession of the 
other half, he turns to those workers whom 
every political economist who ever wrote has 
pronounced the producers of every dollar of 
wealth on the planet, thus: 

“Now, then, gentlemen, let us get to these 
mechanics who go to soup-kitchens, who have 
no employment. Let us go to this country, 
which ought to be the receiver of emigrants 
with open arms, but which is unable to employ 
them. They must go back to Europe from the 
land of unparalleled resources, to old European 
countries which can still feed them better. 
That is a fact of a most startling order!” 

The professor opened his address by quoting: 

“We have a country for its size, its agricul- 

® 





ture, its manufacturing and commercial advan- 
tages, far surpassing any other nation recorded 
in history, in proof of which did we not ex- 
port last year nearly $400,000,000 worth of 
bread, meat-stuffs, and cotton? Yet our re- 
public presented to the gaze of mankind last 
fall and winter the greatest incongruity of any 
other nation that ever existed, when hundreds 
of thousands of native-born American mechan- 
ics were reduced to the first step toward pau- 
perism—when they approached soup-houses 
mendicants, with blushing countenances an 
aching hearts, while corn by the ten thousand 
bushels: was consumed in the West for fuel, 
and, to add to our shame, thousands of French 
artisans left this boasted country during the 
September panic, and returned to their respec- 
tive countries to obtain employment, whereby 
they preserved their true manhood and dignity 
of character.” 

“ And I read in one of the journals of New 
York to-day that in the great State of Penn- 
sylvania, in the coal regions—the very center 
of wealth, the very productive force of mod- 
ern times—employment can not be obtained, 
there is no food for the women, laborers’ fam- 
ilies are starving, and every kind of mora) and 
social disorder is looming in prospect. Gentle- 
men, that is the great thing which I propese 
shall occupy our attention to-night. How comes 
it to pass that in America, teeming with every 
powerful resource for making men worthy and 
great, that these fearful calamities are in pros- 
pect ? ”» 

The object of the present article is to assist 
the professor in his researches, and to extend 
that investigation to its influence upon the na- 
tion in relation to the civilized world. 

We will premise by reminding our readers 
that the hundreds of millions of cash money 
in its different forms, which was withdrawn 
from its beneficent work, was all of it certifi- 
cates of our national indebtedness, which were 
gladly carried by our citizens without interest. 

This was collected, the form of those aggre- 
gated millions was changed to long bonds, 
bearing gold interest, which were shipped off 
to Europe, and by syndicates and other modes, 
we teazed and coaxed the foreigner to take 
them—in exchange for gold? No. Mr. Price 
tells us that “ Loans always come to countries, 
not in money, but in goods. Always. Do you 
suppose if the nation borrows . $20,000,000 
or $30,000,000, that the foreigner sends $20,- 
000,000 or $30,000,000 of paper notes or sover- 
eigns? What you borrow is goods, and of 
course you have a jolly time over goods, and 
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the gap you make in yourselves is not per- 


ceived.” 

We got carpets, shawls, and other useless 
trinkets, thus imposing on us a quadruple bur- 
den, viz. : 

1st. To raise by further loans, or otherwise, 
gold enough to pay the interest. 

2d. By taking from our own productive in- 
dustries the opportunity to manufacture the 
goods thus obtained—thus killing our produc- 
tion. 

* 8d. By paralyzing our industries by the with- 
drawal of its life-blood—its cash money. 

4th. By creating an absentee landlordism, 
which, with an annual exportation of only 
$1.50 per head, ruined Ireland, and now, with 
a drain of $3.50 per head, is ruining us. 

That same exodus which, by the migration 
of the producing classes. under the leadership 
of Moses, changed the kingdom of Egypt, with 
its fields of almost unparalleled fertility, its 
works of internal improvement, netting it 
with canals as New England is with railroads, 
its wonderful advance in the mechanic arts, 
some of which we have fruitlessly labored to 
discover—to a howling wilderness and a bar- 
barous people. : 

That same exodus which changed Ireland, 
that most lovely island of the ocean, to a den 
of disheartened and impoverished people, has 
already begun. 

The President most sensibly remarked in his 
Message : 

“Debt—debt abroad—is the only element 
that can, with always a sound currency, enter 
into our affairs to cause any continued depres- 
sion in the industries and prosperity of our 
people.” 

If the constitution of the President’s mind 
had been more logical, he would have seen 
that even as a foreign debt is detrimental to a 
nation, personal indebtedness is detrimental to 
an individual, and an extension of his analysis 
would have avoided his parodoxical position 
of arguing against national indebtedness, while 
recommending the further construction of cash 
money by the inflation of ten times the amount 
of the money of the credit brokers, which was 
the logical sequence of his other remarks on 
our national finances. 

Judge Kelley, from his seat in Congress, in 
an extempore speech, made a most masterly 
and exhaustive analysis of that phase of our 
financial question. 

In a former paper of this series we re- 
ferred to Judge Kelley’s strenuous and patri- 
otic efforts to undo some part of the mischief 





which, under the pressure and advice of the 
credit mongers, previous Congresses have done. 

On this vitally important point of cash as 
against credit—of national, well-secured cur- 
rency as against the inflated balloonery of the 
bankers, we have quoted the opinions of the 
highest scientific authority on one continent, 
and the mightiest potentate on the other. 

We have shown that the same symptoms of 
coming societary dissolution as preceded the 
devastation of Egypt and Ireland, are exhib- 
ited by America; and will now add the ex- 
haustive demonstration of one of our oldest 
and ablest statesmen. 

We again quote from Judge Kelley’s re- 
marks—the parentheses being ours. With the 
parentheses, the delineation is true of our social 
position with enforced credit taking the place 
of the money which was withdrawn; disre- 
garding the parentheses, we have the original 
presentation of credit in its national aspect: 

“Why, sir (foreign), debt, carrying (gold) in- 
terest, is what is crushing the hearts and the 
hopes and undermining the morals of the la- 
boring people of our country. It is that in- 
debtedness which is filling our alms-houses 
with people skilled in many industries and 
eager to toil for their living. It is that (foreign) 
debt, that annual (gold) indebtedness for inter- 
est on the principal, that is stripping the thrifty 
and industrious laborer of his earnings hoard- 
ed through years in savings-banks; that is 
compelling him ‘to see his humble, but mort- 
gaged home pass to the capitalist at a nominal 
price, because he has not been permitted to 
earn the little stipend that would enable him 
to pay his monthly dues to the building associ- 
ation, or his semiannual installment to the cap- 
italist. It is that (foreign) debt which is caus- 
ing a vast tide of emigration to flow from our 
shores, and repelling hundreds of thousands 
of immigrants who hoped and expected to find 
shelter, freedom, and prosperity under our re- 
publican institutions.” 

The Judge quotes some very valuable his- 
tory as to the simultaneous creation of the 
greenbacks and 5-20 bonds, by which the attri- 
bute of convertibility was imparted to the for- 
mer, but which it was most disastrously de- 
prived of at a later day. We quote: 

LACK OF CONVERTIBILITY THE RUIN OP CON- 


TINENTAL MONEY AND FRENCH ASSIGNATS. ? 


“When the Government issued greenbacks 
it acted with wisdom enlightened by the expe- 
rience of history. Thaddeus Stevens, then the 
great mind of this House, knew the story of 
French assignats, and knew that they had 
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failed because they had been founded on the 
revenues of property to which the government 
issuing them had no legal tenure, and that 
when the church reclaimed her property and 
the returning nobility claimed its, there was 
no means of redeeming the paper. He knew, 
too, the story of our Continental paper ; that 
it had been issued with no means provided for 
its redemption or absorption. He knew, sir 
(for in 1862 he and I talked over the wise 
opinions pressed upon the Continental Con- 
gress by Benjamin Franklin), that that great 
man had urged that Congress not to increase 
the issues of paper, but to borrow from the 





people those which had already been made by 
offering them an interest-bearing bond; and, 
as I have recently had occasion to write, had 
Franklin’s advice been taken, the story of Con- 
tinental money would not have become, as it 
now is, a snafe and a delusion to many honest, 
well-meaning, and patriotic people; because 
the amount issued would have been small, the 
excess would have flowed back upon the 
Treasury, the people would have held interest- 


bearing bonds which in time would have been 
paid off, and the whole amount of the debt 
would have been nominal in comparison with 
the figures presented by the total issue of Con- 
tinental money. 
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ABSENTEEISM. 
GOING TO EUROPE TO STAY. 


f bed brothers, sons of a merchant who 
left them each a moderate competency, 
are sitting in the old-fashioned house inher- 
ited by one of them, and situated near 
Washington Square, in the city of New York. 
The elder brother, Lewis, has an intellectual 
and rather imposing look, but seems lacking 
in that toughness which is so essential to 
success in every sphere of life. Julian, the 
younger brother, and owner of the old man- 
sion, is of less striking, but more resolute, 
appearance. 

They are talking earnestly together. Ju- 
lian says: “So you are disgusted with your 


. native land, and are going to take your fam- 


ily back to Germany ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the elder, “I can not stand 
it here. Living is expensive, shoddy is 
king, all goods and handiwork are bogus, 
taxes are outrageous, the politicians are liars 
and thieves, patriotism is dead, the schools 
and colleges are shams, society is honey- 
combed with vice. I will go back to Ger- 
many, where I can live in peace, educate my 
children decently, and forget the dream of a 
model republic.” 

“ Yes,” said Julian, “I have heard a good 
deal of that sort of thing lately. I find by 
the foreign journals that whereas formerly 
American travelers there were noted for 
their disposition to brag of their country, 
the fashion with them now is to decry every- 
thing American, and chime in with all the 
severest criticisms of their native land. 





There were plenty like you in Europe during 
the war of the Rebellion. They knew it 
* was coming, and were quite sure that the 
Southerners would be victorious. We owe 
small thanks to such faint hearts for the 
preservation of the Union.” 

“Well, what is the Union good for now 
that it is what you call ‘preserved?’ With 
the Southern States under Grant’s military 
satraps and the carpet-baggers; with Con- 
gress ruled by the money oligarchs and their 
European confederates, whose usurious con- 
spiracy has robbed us of the greenback, and 
thus prostrated our industries; with your 
Union-shrieking Republican party retreating 
before the rising rabble of Tammany Dem- 
ocrats, re-constructed rebels, and Western 
malcontents of all political parties; and 
with railroad rings within rings co-operating 
with Wall Street speculators and Washing- 
ton lobbyists to fleece the whole country, I 
feel as if Horace Greeley’s original idea to 
let the ‘wayward sisters go in peace,’ may 
have been a good one, and would have saved 
us from becoming a nation of liars and 
thieves, as Godkin, of the Nation, says we 
are.” 

“ Oh, it is easy to find fault, brother; and 
we are badly enough off, to be sure. But 
the case is not so desperate. There are 
many promising signs. And let me warn 
you that if you sneak off to Germany, on the 
pretext of educating your children, you will 
be an unhappy man, Everything you have 
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said is an argument for your remaining here. 
If you were an ordinarily selfish man, I 
would let you go your way; but I know 
that you have desired to do the State some 
service, and are only too easily-disheartened. 
All such men are needed at home now, to 
fight the evils you enumerate. As to your 
children, you certainly used to feel that it 
was your duty to fit them to be useful citi- 
zens; and until you conclude to abandon 
America entirely, you can not consistently 
make any other idea paramount, in their cul- 
ture, to that of fitting them to be useful 
Americans. Now, what America needs at 
present is not profound scholars in abstract 
sciences, or Germanesque savants, able to 
discover ‘something about the dative case,’ 
but, to put it simply and squarely, men and 
women who will not—to save their lives—do 
that very lying and stealing which so much, 
and so properly, troubles you. 
cation, and the daily habit of facing the 
temptations to err that especially beset 
Americans, will fit them to do so in after- 
life much better than a residence among 
Europeans.” 

“Well,” replied Lewis, somewhat pettish- 
ly, “Iam about ready to abandon America, 
if Icould dispose of my property. I think 
I have had my share of self-sacrifice for the 
good of the country; and now that Grant is 
bound to usurp the government, and Wall 
Street and the European capitalists are sure 
to help him, though I don’t think he can 
quite do it, I see such turmoil ahead, that I 
conclude that if I must live in the midst of 
anarchy, it had better be that kind which 
prevails chronically in Europe, where, as 
Carlyle, says, it is usually ‘ plus the street 
constable.’ ” 

“Well, brother, I have faith in the destiny 
of this nation. I do not believe that such a 
grand concentration of all the best and 
strongest races of the planet have been gath- 
ered here in these ends of the earth and of 
time fer nothing. Though I often wonder 
how it will be done, I believe we will come 
out right.” 

“T know,” said Lewis, “ that England has 
gone down at different times into the depths 
of profligacy without reaching utter destruc- 
tion; but it is different with a republic. 
Where, in history, do you find a republic 
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that recovers its virtue when it has gone to 
the bad. Such governments are like wo- 


} men, when once they ‘stoop to folly,’ that is 


the end of them.” 

“No, Lewis, we are going to show the 
world something new. Our republic will 
recover her virtue. Upon the grand reforms 
now in operation we will lay a new founda- 
tion. And speaking of wofnan—her enfran- 
chisement and entrance upon all the spheres 
of activity for which she shows an aptitude 
will be one chief means of our deliverance. 
I tell you, the host of reforms—religious, 
civil, social—in temperance, dress, sanitary, 
medical—the guaranteeism and co-operation 
—the innumerable new appliances to premote 
comfort and make it ‘ casy.to be good ’—the 
universal diffusion of intelligence—will start 
a reaction. Already there is this cry arising 
in England even. Stopthis greedy wish of 
the strong ones to secure for each a sure 
competency, and discover some way of se- 
curing the same to all the honest and indus- 
trious.” 

“Well, Julian, prate as you will, I say the 
game is up, and I am off for Europe. When 
you have got Grant for king, or some Robes- 
pierre for chief anarch, you will agree with 
me.” ‘ 

“A thousand times, No! I shall die be- 
lieving in a succéssful future for the Repub- 
lic ; wil] at all events finish my career fight- 
ing her foes in the last ditch.” 

SAMUEL LEAVITT. 
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New Hampsuire Po.itics—THE TEMPER- 
ANCE Party.— The temperance or prohibition 
party of New Hampshire have resolved, as an 
independent party, to stand their ground 
hereafter. They have accordingly nominated 
their State and Congressional ticket for their 
coming State election, and as these prohibi- 
tionists are nearly all drawn from the Repub- 
lican ranks, the Republican party in the ap- 
proaching New Hampsbire election, will most 
likely suffer another defeat. If so it will for 
the Republicans be a gloomy beginning of the 
campaign of 1875.—New York Herald. 

[Is there no other way out of the difficulty ? 
The temperance men having taken a stand, 
why should not the depleted Republicans 
come over to the temperance platform ? 
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USES OF INDIVIDUALITY. 





‘lrue philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with impunity be ueglected.— Cumd 





USES OF INDIVIDUALITY. ’ 


O be unmindful of the value of the fac- 
ulty of Individuality, is to be ungrate- 
ful for an invaluable blessing. It is that 
beautiful division in the brain’s arch that 
lends itself as a window, through which the 
other faculties look to see the things that ex- 
ist. If inappreciation of the beautiful and 
the good is a fault, then let us all plead 
measurably guilty of the same, and resolve 
upon doing better for the future. We should 
be aware that without the organ of Individ- 
uality the beauties of nature were useless 
adornments; that form, feature, color, the 
sublime prospects of hill and dale, of heaven 
and earth, would pass unrecognized before 
the mind. Were we able to make but one 
sound, or were the delightful songsters of 
the grove with us so restricted, then, indeed, 
were our beautiful earth-home a monotonous 
and miserable residence. The absence of In- 
dividuality would cause a condition of things 
akin to this. The variety in nature observed 
by us is so much a matter of expectancy, that 
we fail to observe with that appreciation 
which we should had we to exert ourselves 
to obtain it. The waters roll down the silent 
rivers, reflecting on their surface the heavens 
and immediate surroundings as no artist 
could depict them; the flowers, too, are 
decked with a glory surpassing the superflu- 
ous adornments of Eastern kings; the clouds 
have their gold and silver linings, the rain- 
bow its varied hues, and the infinite variety 
of pleasures seen by the eye, regaling all the 
senses, all speak of the goodness of God 
through Individuality, and of His intent to 
leave us without an excuse for being un- 
happy. 

The habit of observation is most worthy 
of encouragement. There is a pleasure in 
discovery not to be enjoyed by relying upon 
others’ observations, which we are commonly 
too content to do. There have been times 





when the minds of great men have lived 
years of pleasure in as many hours. And do 
we not learn from this that— 
**We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ?”’ 

How easily do we run the mind over uni- 
versal history, and select therefrom the most 
noted workers for the world’s good, and find 
them particularly remarkable for active Indi- 
viduality! What must have been the 
thoughts of Columbus, as he saw, after many 
weary months of watching, the object for 
which he set sail! Think of Faust, Shoeffer, 


and Guttenberg, who invented types, and 
who, in 1450, printed their first book—the 


Bible! How must Newton have felt when he 
saw the mysterious laws of gravitation un- 
ravelled before him while he sought seques- 
tration from a plague that was carrying off 
thousands in his native city! How exultant 
was Franklin when he proved the identity 
of lightning with the electric fluid of the 
chemist’s laboratory, and held this subtile 
agent for the first time under his control! 
Then follows Morse, who observed the abil- 


_ity of lightning to learn English, and all 


other languages, and to transmit the same, 
the world over and the waters under instun- 
taneously! And can we not see the promin- 
ence of Pierpont’s Individuality, united with 
his abundant Ideality, when he says— 
“ A hero-chieftain, laying down his pen, 

Closes his eyes in Washington, at ten: 

The lightning-courier leaps along the line, 

And at St. Louis tells the tale at nine ; 

Halting, a thousand miles whence he departed, 

And getting there an hour before he started ?”’ 

Looking back still further we learn of the 
valuable researches of Copernicus, who, 
through his predominant Individuality, co- 
ordinating with Causality, discovered the or- 
der of the solar system. By the discovery of 
Kepler's three great laws, General Mitchel 
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was happy to say, “And thus the dawn of 
modern science broke in beauty o’er the 
world!” §o in the sphere of mechanics can 
the wonder-working Individuality be found 
increasingly illustrated. By it Dr. Gall dis- 
covered the beautiful and invaluable science 
of Phrenology. Observing a marked prom- 
inence between the eyes of a boy at school, 
who invariably overmatched him in commit- 
ting words to memory, the idea struck his 
mind that other peculiar traits of disposi- 
tion might hive some external marks on the 
cranium denoting them. He was successful 
in finding that prominences and depressions 
in some were wanting in others, and that 
these corresponded with the dispositions of 
the individuals in every case. Religionists 
‘have exercised the organ of Individuality to 
a large extent, and have drawn many of 
their most enchanting illustrations of the 
better land by observing the beautiful in 
this. We find in the discourses and parables 
of the great Teacher abundant evidences of 
very strong Individuality ; for instance, “ Con- 
sider the lilies of the field; how they grow,” 
,ete. 

The subject is capable of indefinite illus- 
trations. It enters every art, is found in ev- 
ery science. Its value is not alone manifested 





in the human family, but in all animated 
nature we may see how its possession appears 
to be indispensable. In the horse, dog, ele- 
phant, the cat, the pig, and donkey it is 
marked: The carrier-pigeon let loose when 
far from its native home, rises to a great 
height and begins its observation in small 
circular flights; gradually it enlarges them, 
until, having ascertained its bearings, it, with 
almost the swiftness of the wind, flies toward 
its dear home, with the little missive at- 
tached to its wing. 

To appreciate the beauty and value of In- 
dividuality I would suggest one’s sudden 
transferrence to Sahara—that waste of drift- 
ing sand, enlivened by no stream’s gentle 
murmur, cheered by no smiling verdure, re- 
freshed by no cooling breezes or gladdening 
showers, nor thrilled by the music of the 
happy birds! Even though we dwelt in the 
palace of a prince, amid the sterile surround- 
ings, how miserable we should feel! We 
would long with aching minds for our hills, 
the rivulets, the trees, the zephyrs, and the 
pearly drops of rain, and the other varied 
associations of our ordinary life which per- 
haps we are too much given to overlook be- 
cause of their commonness. 

GEO. ALBERT LOMAS. 
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DR. J. P. 


THOMAS, 


OF KENTOCKY. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PHRENOLOGICAL PORTRAITURE. 


FEW months since we received a some- 
what novel proposition from a gentle- 


man residing in Pembroke, Kentucky. After: 


some preliminary remarks with regard to his 
own experience in connection with Phrenol- 
ogy, his letter proceeds thus: “ When I came 
to this section, some time since the war, ev- 
erybody seemed to regard the science of Phre- 
nology as an exploded theory and a humbug. 
At present, however, considerable interest is 
awakened on the subject, and some of the 
best heads and most intelligent minds are 
almost persuaded, like Agrippa, that there 
‘are some interesting secrets and great practi- 
cal truths in the science. Still, however, 
they seem to be afraid of the subject, and 
would like to see it more definitely tested. 
In this behalf, I forward you by to-day’s mail 
a photograph of an intimate friend, a gentle- 





man who manifests certain peculiar charac- 
teristics, which are in some respects rather 
too much for our abilities to read and recon- 
cile with Phrenology.” 

In accordance with our usual method in 
the case of a correspondent who desires a 
written description of character, we requested 
that certain measurements of the head and 
body of the proposed subject be made, and 
such other requisitions be observed as are set 
forth in the circular relating to examinations 
by correspondence, published at this office, 
and generally known as the “ Mirror of the 
Mind.” Our correspondent fully complied 
with these, and we carefully delineated the ' 
character of J. P. Thomas, M.D., the person 
to whom this test related. 

Shortly after the transmission of our writ- 
ten opinion, we received the following letter : 


« 
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PEMBROKE, February 5th, 1875. 
Dear Srr—The delineation of the charac- 
ter of Dr. J. P. Thomas forwarded from your 
office to me was received last Saturday. I 
think it a decided hit, explaining to my mind 
ithe mysterious manifestations of some pecu- 


ation, This, however, we did not deem 
altogether expedient to do. The later letter 
restating the request, and ‘representing the 
propriety of vindicating the practice of fur- 
nishing sketches of character predicated of . 
the photographs of persons, determined us 


liar traits of his character which I was not ! in this course. The portrait accompanying 














PORTRAIT 


“able to reconcile or account for until you un- 
riddled him. You will dispose of his photo. 
as he directs. Yours, truly, 
8. J. DAVIS.” 
We had previously received a request to 
publish a biographical sketch of Dr. Thomas 
in connection with the phrenological deline- 


OF DR. Jd. 





P. THOMAS. 


was engraved from the photograph which 
chiefly served our professional purpose, and 
the following is the delineation, abbreviated 
in a few particulars, but in meaning and sub- 
stance precisely as at first given : 

This gentleman has a predominance of 
the vital or blood-making temperament, 
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being short, stout, heavy, deep-chested, and 
ample in the digestive system ; he generates 
vitality with great rapidity and abundance, 
and, if we may be permitted the use of the 
term, he makes steam faster that he wants it. 
Indeed, if he were called to supreme efforts, 
either physical or mental, he would endure 
them as few men can. He can bear extra 
labor and prolonged seasons of effort. If a 
seaman, he would work two days and two 
nights without rest, and thus outdo nearly 
everybody. If in his profession—medicine— 
he were called to treat patients in a case of 
some great epidemic, he would do the work 
‘of two men, and with an hour or two’s sleep, 
and a bath, he would start again, and do a 
world of work. 

We think he is an active man for one of 
his stoutness; and should not be at all sur- 
prised to learn that he was swift of foot, for 
he has tremendous muscular power and abil- 
ity to put forth great exertion and with ra- 

*pidity for a short time, and endure severe 
strains upon his strength for a long period 
if he be not hurried, 

This recuperative power, this vital genera- 
tive force, ought to make him successful, in- 
fluential, and noted, because he is able to do 
twice as much work as the average of men. 

He inherits from his mother his intellect, 
and his build—mainly all; but his shoul- 
ders, the middle part of his face, from the 
corner of the mouth to the corner of the eye, 
we judge, comes from the masculine side of 
his house, and his thoracic region comes also 
from the masculine side, while the lower and 
the upper parts of the face, and the abdom- 
inal region, and lower extremities, come 
from the mother. We think he has a small, 
plump hand, broad hips, stout, smooth thighs, 
short, tapering limbs, and small feet. 

“The word ‘ dyspepsia’ he has learned in 
the study of his profession, but the meaning 
of it, except as the dictionary gives it, he 
has no conception. In himself it is not illus- 
trated. We will not say that he has the 
stomach of an ostrich, but anything that a 
Christian man may eat, he can digest; and, 
we may add, that he could digest for two, 
and as he has inherited from his mother the 
nutritive system, he has thus inherited the 
feminine power to digest for two, as she is 
required to do. 





“From the feminine side he inherits an -in- 
tuitive grasp of mind. He jumps to conclu- 
sions, and generally jumps rightly. -In other 
words, his first thought is his best, and 
though he has the power of analysis, ability 
to pick a subject all to pieces, and can com- 
prehend a logical statement, and even make 
one, he reaches results by intuition first, and 
reasons them out afterward. 

One of his peculiarities is the ability to 
read character, and understand men at a 
glance. If he were a detective, or a magis- 
trate, a teacher, or a banker, or a traveling 
business man, obliged to deal with strangers, 
and to strike the right string in each case, 
this intuitive element would enable him to 
do it successfully. Besides, he has the pow- 
er of making friends. He goes into a crowd, 
and every man seems magnetized, at least 
every man that he likes, and he thus subjects 
other people to his control, They would 
feel willing to do that which would please 
him ; they will conform to his requests and 
obey his dictations. 

He has two natures—the masculine nature, 
by virtue of sex, in part, and by virtue of 
inheritance in the way of disposition in part. 
He has the will, the determination, the pride, 
the pluck, and the severity that belong to 
the masculine, and the middle face referred 
to corresponds with that class of characteris- 
tics. He has the feminine by inheritance, in 
his social, moral, and intellectual faculties. 

He is quick to observe, gathers knowledge 
rapidly, takes facts on the wing, as pigeon- 
shooters do, becomes well-posted in matters 
of floating interest, and seems to know more 
of the many things than he really does, be- 
cause he intuitively catches the spirit of sub- 
jects, just as a man who reads will sometimes 
glance over and take the general drift of an 
argument without reading seriatim ; but he 
is able to take hold of subjects and minutely 
dissect them. He could become scholarly in 
a special department, but whatever he may 
enter into, he will have some general infor- 
mation on nearly everything. 

He has literary taste, is a good talker. If 
he were educated to law, he would talk 
against time. If he were an instructor ins 
medical college, he would be a splendid 
teacher, because he does not lack for words 
to express himself, not only critically, but 
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fully, and, if need be, ornately. He is a nat- 
ural orator. If he devoted himself to poli- 
tics, he would adorn the “ stump,” if we may 
use that term without offense, and become a 
splendid popular orator because of his friend- 
ly heartiness, geniality, and his enthusiasm 
and executive statements would stir and ex- 
cite the hearers as by a kind of rushing mag- 
netism. 

If he were to devote himself to mechanical 
business, or to some specialty in surgery, 
which might require mechanical appliances, 
he would do well, He has good common 
sense, In other words, Causality and Com- 
parison nicely work together in harmony, 
applying facts, finding out the proper chan- 
nels for useful effort. 

We judge that his social nature is uncom- 
monly strong, that he is particularly fond of 
woman, and specially fond of children. His 
Friendship, also, is broad, genial, and affec- 
tionate, He is cautious, very watchful, would 
drive like Jehu, but drive safely ; would car- 
ry on large affairs, but brood over them with 
a prudent regard for safety. 

His Benevolence is well developed, and we 
have no doubt that people who need aid 
would be likely to pass three out of four of 
the neighbors in order to come to him. We 
judge that he has large Veneration, and 
comes from a religious stock on his mother’s 
side. He is hopeful, anticipates the best, 
although he watches for the worst. 

His Combativeness is larger than his De- 
structiveness, hence he has more tendency to 
storm, and terrify delinquents with earnest, 
indignant language than he has to be cruel. 
He is not one of those silent, quiet, hating, 
revengeful men. He thunders first and light- 
nings afterward. There are men whose tem- 
per is like acid, that gnaws in silence; his 
temper is more like powder that burns loud- 
ly, and does not care who hears the explo- 
sion. 

We think he has only a medium share of 
Acquisitiveness, or love of gain. He loves 
independence and power, and is very ambi- 
tious to take a respectable position in the 
world, He thinks, however, more of having 
a horse fast, than he does of one that is ele- 
gant in figure and action. 

We believe him to be a brave man, but his 
mother’s nature, which gives the literary, the 





intuitive, the sympathetical, the affectionate, 
is more often paramount in his manner and 
character than those elements of the father, 
which give courage, fortitude, and bravery. 
He is a man whom people approach cordial- 
ly, affectionately, trustingly. Children be- 
lieve in him, women believe in him, old peo- 
ple think everything of him, and the helpless 
are never in doubt as to his willingness to do 
them service. Selfish, stalwart sinners, who 
incline to prey upon their fellow-men, and do 
that which is wicked, should keep out of his 
way. He would have made a good lawyer, 
because he can talk well; and as a physician 
he will do more for the public than for him- 
self. If he had been a lawyer or a statesman, 
or if he had taken some large business opera- 
tion, requiring machinery and large invest- 
ments of money, and the management of 
large numbers of men, he would have filled 
the place well. 


The subject of this sketch was born in 
Clarksville, Tenn., on the 9th of September, 
1830. He is about five feet four inches in 
height, and weighs about 165 pounds. His 
father was a native of Virginia, a man of 
very large brain, strongly motive tempera- 
ment, with a character for broad philan- 
thropy, warm social qualities, and great 
energy; he was beloved by the whole com- 
munity in which he lived. He was a patri- 
otic and brave man; raised and equipped & 
company of volunteers at his own expense, 
and was a captain in the war of 1812. After 
the cessation of hostilities he moved to Ken- 
tucky; remained there a few years, and then 
removed to Clarksville, Tenn. 

Our subject was but five years old when 
his father died, leaving him to the care of a 
mother in very reduced circumstances, the 
philanthropical spirit of his father having so 
much militated against his acquisition of 
property and wealth as to render him quite 
poor at the close of his life. He could not 
say No, to appeals for charity, or to requests 
for the aceommodation of relations or friends,. 
in that way paying out large sums of security 
money, and several times being financially 
ruined, but then he would not even accept 
what the law allowed him to retain, giving 
up everything to his creditors. 

His mother was a high-toned woman, well 
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developed physically and mentally, conscien- 
tious and religious, a noble woman, in whom 
were blended fine feminine qualities with 
great pride of character. With this pride of 
character and undaunted energy, though con- 
tending with poverty in the support of a 
large family, she gave all of her children the 
advantages of the common schools of that 
period. 

When the subject of this sketch was twelve 
years of age, necessity forced her to take him 
from school and place him in a drug store, 
where, by diligence and close application, he 
soon acquired a proficiency, and established 
a reputation as a prescriptionist and apothe- 
cary. 

Possessing a predilection to the profession 
of a physician, he studied materia medica 
and pharmacy, therapeutics and chemistry, 
with the determination of entering the medi- 
cal profession as soon as his pecuniary cir- 
cumstances should enable him to do so. He 





continued actively engaged in the drug busi- 
ness twelve years, during which time he com- 
pleted his curriculum of medical studies, 
attended two courses of lectures, graduating 
at the head of his class in 1859. 

Having married a lady in Christian Coun- 
ty, Ky., he settled in that section, and has 
since been actively engaged in a large, labo- 
rious, and successful practice, carrying on at 
the same time extensive agricultural opera- 
tions. 

He is noticeable for indomitable energy, 
endurance, decision of character, off-hand ex- 
pression, sociability, kindness, and hospi- 
tality. He never allows pleasure to interfere 
with business, nor does he regard storm, 
cold, or darkness when the sick need his at 
tention. ; 

Few men are more beloved and reverenced 
in the paradise of the family circle, his own 
consisting of wife, two sons, and three daugh- 
ters. 


—— S ) 


DUTY TO 


——_ who believe not in friendship have 
cast the first stone at the foundation of 
truth itself. 
laughed to scorn—so is the blessed strength 
and trust of a friend only a theme for un- 


Rarities are scoffed at, and 


belief. It is often said “I would believe 
fn friendship, but where do we see it in 
its purity and unselfishness?” Too true. 
We know that what is called friendship 
is often too cold and indifferent in feeling, 
or if it oversteps these bounds, it ripens into 
love. It is because we build on a false basis 
that the structure does not stand. We ex- 
pect too much, and give too little. Does 
any one pity me because of my infirmities ? 
Why should I pity or be lenient to others? 
Ah, that is where the divine part shows it- 
self, without which friendship can not live— 
is it hard to learn to bear with infirmities— 
to overlook, to cover up deficiencies in oth- 
ers, and be as well pleased, as least, outward- 
ly If so, then we can be no true friend— 
we are not worthy to'wear the armor. We 
must trust in all purity in our friends—we 
must be steadfast, unchangeable in our trust ; 
mistakes may occur, but they will grow few- 
er as we learn to watch and guard against 





FRIENDS. 


them. The influence of this sympathy ex- 
ercises an unconscious power over us, of 
which we, perhaps, are not aware. We are 
strengthened by the gain of some unknown 
mystery. There is a sweet, clinging depend- 
ence produced by friendship; we may be 
weak for ourselves, but strong for others— 
self-abnegation is the noblest and purest 
fruit of this tender blossom. When truth is 
so rare, and hypocrisy so common, why do 
we not search after this gentle flower, and 
why, when found, do we thrust it aside for 
some trifle ? 

Oh, rarer than a costly jewel is the confid- 
ing tenderness of a true friend—more pre- 
cious than all the wealth of the world is the 
firm trust it inspires. A few hours of con- 
genial companionship may have an impress 
that will have its effect through life; with 
what care, then, should we guard and cher- 
ish the blessing that comes to us in such gra- 
cious guise. 

We may use our friends, too, in a noble 
way. Criticism and analysis of them is ben- 
eficial, providing we spare not ourselves. We 
must not judge them from a selfish stand- 
point, to make ourselves perfect. Compare 


« 
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our faults with their virtues, and the study may 
be a gain tous, “Tender and true”—how 
much the little words involve! to be tender, 
we must have the soft, clinging, gentleness 
of an angel; to be true, we must possess the 
strength of a martyr, to serve or to suffer, 
whichever may be the decree. 

To our best friends, we do not always give 
the better part within us—with strange per- 
verseness, we give to the indifferent acquaint- 
ance our brightest smiles and happiest mo- 
ments, from some whim which is as evanes- 
cent as it is worthless. Many a friend has 
been crushed by simple indifference; strong, 
cruel words could have been borne, but the 
placid, contemptuous smile has driven many 
a confiding, trusting spirit to despair. We 
owe many thanks to the friend whose mys- 





terious sympathy has brought us nappiness 
and elevation of mind—what glorious return 
can soul render to soul? It should make 
us happy to satisfy our friends, even though 
we are far from being satisfied ourselves, per- 
haps an unselfish wish to do our best for their 
sake may bring us nearer than we think to 
our heart’s goal. But I am pleased to be 
well censured, for then I prove my friend to 
be true. I am disgusted with the sweetest 
praise, for nothing comes easier from the in- 
sincere than foolish flattery and vain words. 
When kindred souls meet there is a mysteri- 
ous magnetism which attracts, and is sure, 
sooner or later, to prove its power; perhaps 


‘we have not arrived at that point of eleva- 


tion’ that we can be wholly free to acknowl- 
edge it. F. 


—_——3.9¢——— 


DIALOGUE ON THE STARS. 


“MoruzEr, what are those orbs so bright 
That peep from cloudless skies at night? 
Say, mother, dear, am I not right— 

Are they not holy angels’ eyes, 

Now looking downward from the skies?” 
“Dear child, the twinkling orbs you see, 
That seem to gaze on you and me, 
Though small, indeed, they look to be, 
Are worlds as large as this, my love, 
Sustained and ruled by God above.” 


“Then in those worlds, dear mother, do 
The flowers bloom, of every hue, 
And mountains rise in grandeur, too? 





Do arching skies above them bend ? 
Do rain, and snows, and dews descend ? 


“ Are they inhabited, I pray, : 
By beings formed like us, of clay, 
Who live awhile, then pass away ? 
Or do immortal beings fair 

Dwell in eternal bliss up there ?”’ 


“No doubt, my child, those worlds en high, 
On which you gaze with wondering eye, 
Are scenes of bliss that never die, 
Where we may dwell forever more, 
When here life’s trials all are o’re.”’ 
MAGGIE A. JENNINGS. 


—\+0e——__ 
THE CEDAR BIRD. 


UR young readers of the country, and 

many of the cities, at once recognize the 
bird which sits up so pertly on the branch 
in our engraving, for he is known through- 
out North America, and his pretty shape, 
glossy plumage, and tufted head are univer- 
sally admired. We find a lively sketch of 
him in an old publication, which is worth 
reproduction, at least in part, here, it tells so 
much of the life and habits of this sprightly 
member of the feathered family. 

The cedar-bird, known among naturalists 
as Ampelis cedrorum, or bombycilla cedrorum, 
is of the waxwing family. He is about two- 
thirds the length of the robin, and much 





more slender. When moving among the 
trees he is conspicuous only by his crest. 
This he raises and depresses at will; one 
moment it lies so flat to his head that you 
might think him crownless; the next, it 
stands up in a high peak, At a little dis- 
tance you would suppose him dressed in a 
plain suit of mouse-gray, but when quite 
near, you see that his back is a dark fawn, 
his breast a lighter shade, his wings slate, 
and his tail tead-color, shaded to black, and 
broadly tipped with straw-color. His whole 
plumage is remarkably fine and glossy, giv- 
ing him the appearance of being clothed in a 
seamless garment of silk. He wears curious 
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ornaments, peculiar to the Ampelis family. 
These are borne at the ends of the secondary 
feathers (those that spring from that part of 
the wing corresponding to our forearm), and 
bear some resemblance to the tips upon par- 
asol sticks, but instead of being made of ivo- 
ry or mother-of-pearl, they look more like 
red coral. 

Except when paired off for housekeeping, 
these birds associate in parties of ten to fifty, 
and live in great harmony. Their manners 


are quiet, unassuming, and courteous, and 
although they have been accused of gluttony, 
to me they seem gentlefolk in all things. 
When they alight upon a tree they seat 
themselves near together, each taking the 
place most convenient to the others. At 
meals they eat with deliberation, talking 
pleasantly in subdued tones, and frequently 
offering each other the daintiest bits. 








Although these birds have a liking for 
many kinds of fruit (taking their names of 
Cedar-bird and Cherry-bird from their espe- 
cial fondness for that ef those trees), they 
know better than to confine themselves to so 
meager a diet, but take a due proportion of 
animal food themselves, and feed their young 
upon it largely. Their habit is to watch, sit- 
ting upon a branch, and when a flying insect 
appears, give chase. They also hunt larve 
upon trees and shrubs with a success that 

ought to be as gratifying to the 
owners as to the birds. One of 
them spent a July forenoon in 
gathering and carrying off catter- 
pillars from our currant-bushes. 
One may judge. what a blessing a 
few pairs of these birds must be in 
an orchard, for they are particu- 
larly fond of canker-worms. They 
search for the larve upon the 
_. leaves, snatch them from their 
ss) swinging threads, follow them to 
s the ground when they drop, and, 
pursuing the moth with equal 
energy, they pick off the wingless 
females as they creep heavily up 
the trunk, and seize the winged 
; males as they flutter lightly in 
air. Many a bin now filled with 
fruits would be empty but for 
these tiny sportsmen, while the 
few apples that served for their 
refreshment are not worth the 
counting. 

Cedar-birds are seen from Can- 
ada to Mexico, but not in as large 
numbers as many other small 
species, probably because less pro- 
lific. They do not begin domestic 
life early. A pair of robins or blue- 
birds will rear four or five children 
and send them into society with 

education completed before the cedar-birds 
fix upon the site of their nursery. When June 
days are longest, and even later, they choose 
a curved bough in the midst of an apple- 
tree, the fork of a maple, or may be an angle 
in acedar. They build a nest of hay, some- 
times with moss intermixed, large, neat, and 
elegantly lined with fine grass, lamb’s wool, 
or the silky fibers of cotton-sedge. The eggs 
are white, tinged with purple, and spotted 
with black. They are about two-thirds of 
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an inch long, narrowed so suddenly to a 


point as to approach in shape a common 
peg-top. In the care of their little ones these 


‘ 


birds are as praiseworthy as in social inter- 
course, attending them devotedly and de- 
fending them bravely. 


—+49—__—_—_ 


PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS.* 


E have, for some time, felt the need of 
a book which would furnish, in lan- 
guage intelligible to general readers, a summa- 
ry of what is known concerning: those early 
nations whose history exists but in scattered 
obelisks, pictured rocks, fragments of pottery 
and plaster, and in word relics which were 
adopted into the tongues of surviving races, 
and so perpetuated. Works like those of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, Kenrick, Niebuhr, Prichard, 
are well adapted to the persevering investiga- 
tor, whose leisure is ample for his purpose, but 
too elaborate for the purposes of the casual 
reader who wishes some acquaintance with 
very aneient peoples. Mr. Baldwin, in his 
“ Pre-Historic Nations,” has supplied such a 
work as the general reader must appreciate. 
It is compendious without being too brief and 
abstract, and in the space of four hundred 
pages furnishes a very Satisfactory recital of 
what is known of those old races whose exist- 
ence even ante-dated the diluvial era. 
“The oldest writings in existence,” says this 


author, “‘ are inscriptions found in the ancient ~ 


ruins of Egypt and South-western Asia. The 
oldest books, leaving out those of China, are 
those preserved-by the Indian and Iranian 
branches of the Aryan family—the Rig-veda, a 
translated fragment of the Desatir, and por- 
tions of the works of Zoroaster; next to these 
come the Hebrew Scriptures; then follow the 
works of Homer, and some other books and 
fragments of books in the Greek language, 
representing the culture of the Ionians of Asia 
Minor. These books show us the civilization 
of the communities in which they originated, 
but they do not tell us when or where civiliza- 
tion first appeared.” 

An extended survey of the field of archzolo- 
gy, Asiatic philosophy, and a careful examina- 
tion of the views of the best writers on the 
ancient races of the East, have led him to 
adopt the view that the Cushites were the most 





* Pre-Historic Nations; or, inquiries concerning some 
of the great peoples and civilizations of antiquity, and 
their probable relation to a still older civilization of the 
- Ethiopians or Cushites of Arabia. By John D. Baldwin, 
A.M. 12mo; pp. 414. Price, 1.75. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 





ancient whose civilization left a definite im- 
press upon succeeding ages and peoples, espe- 
cially those peoples who bear more or less 
relation to the nations of Europe. 

In the second chapter we have a somewhat 
amusing array of the conflicting chronologies 
calculated or invented by many scientists and 
Christian sages who were desirous to settle the 
period of man’s creation, Their totally inade- 
quate guesses are clearly enough exhibited in 
the light of recent discoveries of human re- 
mains in geological strata. Mr. Baldwin says 
with regard to the remoteness indicated in the 
oldest civilizations: “The most ancient peo- 
ples of antiquity, at the earliest periods in 
which we can see and study them, show us 
that civilization was older than their time. It 
is apparent in their architecture, in the varied 
possessions and manifestations of their civilized 
life, in their riches and magnificence, and in 
the splendor of their temples and royal palaces, 
that they had many of the arts and sciences 
which we deem modern.” 

Usher, Eusebius, Panadorus, with their 
chronologies of a few thousand years for the 
life of man, sink into insignificance before the 
convincing logic of archeological and geologi- 
¢al discovery. Our very scientists are appalled 
by the testimony of the sculptured rocks and 
of nature. In considering this problem, how- 
ever, our author does not permit his imagina- 
tion to get the better of his reason, but endeav- 
ors to draw a safe, or at least a logical, infer- 
ence from the literature and science of the 
past. He is of opinion that the traceable 
sources of the earliest civilization were in Ara- 
bia, a country which in ages “away in the 
past * * * was the seat of an enlightened and 
enterprising civilization, which went forth into 
the neighboring countries. * * * At that time 
Arabia was the exalted and wonderful Ethio- 
pia of old tradition.” 

Far away in remote times, as Mr. Baldwin 
writes in the very interesting third chapter, 
“ Cushite colonies were established in the val- 
leys of the Nile and of the Euphrates, which, ip 
subsequent ages, became Barbara, Egypt, and 
Chaldea.”. The beginning of this colony: 
planting “ could not have been later than 7,000 
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or 8,000 years before Christ, and it may have 
begun much earlier. The Cushites occupied 
India, Western Asia to the Mediterranean, and 
extensive regions in Africa. In this period 
they brought to full development that knowl- 
edge of astronomy and of other sciences, frag- 
ments of which have come down to us through 
the nations they created and by which they 
were succeeded.” ; 

In the succeeding chapters the origin and 
development of the Pheenicians, the Pelasgi- 
ans of Chaldea, India, Egypt, previous to 
Menes, Northern Africa, and the relations of 
Western Europe and the British Isles to the 
old Arabian or Cushite people, are considered. 
Ireland claims a very ancient history. “ Ac- 
cording to the Irish records, the oldest people, 
the Formorians, came from Africa; and it is 
said that they had powerful fleets, and were 
distinguished for maritime enterprise. Prob- 
ably the Cushite race, religion, and civilization 
first went to the ancient people of Briton, Gaul, 
and the Scandinavian countries, from Spain 





and Africa.” Even America can not, with 
positiveness, be said to have entirely escaped 
the impress of the old Arabian civilization if 
the antiquities of CentralAmerica and Mexico 
are to be accepted as evidences of racial origin 
or assimilation; for those antiquities show 
“religious symbols, devices, and ideas nearly 
identical with those found in all countries of 
the Old World where Cushite communities 
formerly existed.” Humboldt was of the opin- 
ion that there must have been communication 
between thé two hemispheres in very remote 
times; and the Abbe Brasseur de Bourboug 
finds in the phallic symbols which distin- 
guished the Mexican and Central American 
temple worship of ancient times a system of 
religion whose source or “ cradle” was Asia. 
This imperfect sketch may furnish the reader 


with some idea of the subjects discussed in the 
“Pre-Historic Nations,” and the manner of 
their treatment. The style of the author is 
smooth and clear, and his narration of that 
agreeable sort which at once interests and 
keeps the attention to the end. 
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WHAT I KNOW OF PRISON LIFE. 


|A correspondent and contributor, whose chief 
employment is that of giving speech to those born 
deaf and dumb, and whose services in that respect 
deserve the warmest consideration of Americans, 
has lately enjoyed some prison experience, which 
we lay before the reader just as he recites it him- 
self. °*Tis but another appeal for reform in prison 
methods. } 

EpiTorR oF THE JouRNAL—Dear Sir: 

AST year’s numbers of the PHRENOLOG#- 
CAL JOURNAL and Science of Health 1 had 
very carefully preserved, intending to have 
had them bound. But on becoming acquaint- 
ed with the condition of the inmates of New 
London County Jail in respect to reading mat- 
ter—in fact their total destitution, I made them 
a visit one Sunday, read some carefully select- 
ed articles to them, left a few apples and my 
treasured magazines. Poor men! they sadly 
need to know more of the principles unfolded 
in your publications than they have ever had 
an opportunity to learn. 

They would gladly, all of them, secure hap- 
piness if they only knew how. 

I must tell you how I happened to become 
acquainted with those prisoners. In Connecti- 
cut we have an organized militia, and a regu- 
lar tax helps to pay the bills. I am g believer 
in the sinfulness of war, and all training for 
man-killing, and will not pay another to do 
what I myself refuse from principle to perform, 





when any way is left open in which I can 
avoid giving such pecuniary aid. So I refused 
to pay the militia-tax demanded of me, amount- 
ing to $2. The official tax-gatherer, taking 
advantage of my professed disbelief in seeking 
to redress wrongs by suing at the law, instead 
of seizing my property, as the law directs in 
such cases, seized my person and lodged me in 
New London jail, where I remained until a 
citizen of that city, personally unknown to me, 
feeling that the county and State were being 
disgraced by the imprisonment of a man 
against whom no charge of criminality had 
been brought, sent money to the jailer and ef 
fected my release. During the week of my 
confinement I learned more of the life inside a 
jail than I could have gained in any number 
of visits; and I am thoroughly convinced that 
instead of being a place to reform criminals, 
that jail, at least, is a school of wickedness, 
where a novice may speedily become iuitiated 
in ‘‘ ways that are dark.” No employment, no 
library, no anything to relieve the monotony 
of the slowly-dragging hours but the society 
of their own corrupt thoughts, and the vile 
conversation of their no less corrupt fellow- 
prisoners. , 

While I regretted beyond measure my con 
finement on account of the consequent neglect 
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of business, mixed with other feelings which 
you may imagine better than I can express, I 
could not help thanking God for sending me 
where I could learn to “remember those in 
bonds as bound with them.” I went in there a 
prisoner, and not as a preacher or a visitor 
prompted, perhaps, by idle curiosity, and those 
men opened their hearts tome. They told me 
the sad, sad stories of their lives, their early 
training, or, rather, the want of training, their 


- temptations and downfall. One poor fellow 


had been confined nearly four months without 
even the liberty of the yard for half a day. 
He was kept in a cell about five by eight feet, 


with a stone floor, and'so damp that his coat 
which had hung against the wall was abso- 
lutely mouldy. He was awaiting trial / 

I was confined in the corridor with ten other 

risoners; stood or walked when our three or 
our chairs were occupied; slept on a straw 
mattress laid on the floor (some of the prison- 
ers made the table serve as a bedstead), and 
the impression that I gained from it all is that 
it would be much cheaper and greatly in the 
interests of morality to put a stop to liquor- 
selling, and so vacate the — rather than to 
make criminals, and then herd them together 
without the slightest means for drawing out 
their good impulses, but rather supplying in- 
fluences to foster the evil in each other till it 
becomes like a mighty conflagration, blighting 
morality in the land as a hot’ blast from the 
desert blights the tender vegetation over which 
it sweeps. Yours, Z. C. WHIPPLE. 


[This is the way a prison is managed in the 
Christian State of Connecticut in this enlight- 
ened age! Is it surprising that bad men are 
made worse by such treatment ?—Ep.] 


——_+0e—_—- 
MR. PETER COOPER'S OPINION. 


recently received a letter from Mr. 
Cooper, in which that estimable gen- 
tleman expresses his view of the great finan- 
cial questions now agitating the minds of 
statesmen, legislators, and the trading pub- 
lic generally. He writes* ; 
“T heartily agree with you in opinion that 
we will never have stability in trade and 
commerce until our currency is based on the 
embodied wealth of the nation, instead of a 
currency promising to pay gold and silver on 
demand. I agree with you that a currency 
to meet the wants of the country must be 
conveniently convertible into bonds at a low 
interest.” 
Accompanying his communication were 
several papers on topics relating to the finan- 
cial and commercial interests of the nation, 


, 





and exhibiting all the earnestness and force 
of Mr. Cooper’s desire to promote the gener- 
al welfare of the American people. 

Many of the points he makes in these pa- 
pers are very similar to some which have been 
presented in the course of the articles on 
American finance published in the ParEno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. In one of his documents, 
entitled “How to Revive Trade,” he thus 
alludes to the sort of currency which he 
deems adequate to the wants of the people. 

“During the session of the Congress of 
1869 I had the honor to send to every mem- 
ber of the'Senate and House of Representa- 
tives a plan for the establishment of a cur- 
rency that all our experience has shown to 
be the best that our country has ever pos- 
sessed. It only required an act of Congress 
declaring that the legal tenders then in cir- 
culation should never be increased or dimin- 
ished in amount, only as per capita with the 
increase of inhabitants of the country. Ft 
will now only require an act of Congress to 
make such currency as just and permanent a 
measure of the value of all property andela- 
bor as the yard-stick or pound weight, as 
money, weight, and measurement always ex- 
ist by governmental authority. To make 
our present legal tenders the best currency 
in the world, it will only require that Con- 
gress receive the legal tenders in payment 
for all duties and debts, with an amount of 
currency added that will be equal to the 
premium that gold has borne during the 
month preceding the. maturing of all con- 
tracts. This plan will make it the interest 
of every man to bring legal tenders on a par 
with gold in the shortest possible time. 

“ All must see how effectually such a cur- 
rency, secured by the embodied wealth of a 
nation, must serve the interests of commerce 
by its uniformity in value, based, as it would 
be, on the credit of the whole country, and 
held bound, as it would be made by a solemn 
act of Congress, never to be increased or di- 
minished, only as per capita with the increase 
of the inhabitants of our country. Such a 
currency, being a mortgage on the whole 
property of the country, would in a short 
time appreciate by its convenience and safety 
to the value of gold, as it did in Venice for 
some 500 years, where a government bill, 
showing that the holder was entitled to a 
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certain amount of gold, was found more val- 
uable than the gold itself.” 

In the article on “ American Finances,” 
which the reader has already seen in another 


part of this number, occurs a quotation from 
Mr. Cooper which condemns in forcible terms 
the trifling, peddling spirit of those officials 
who have muddled our national currency. 


—  ~+0o-_— 


SIR WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 


HE death of this most eminent English 
musician and composer has been an- 
pounced, He had earned a world-wide repu- 
tation years ago, even in childhood attracting 
the attention and interest of the great Men- 
delssohn by his wonderful musical gifts. He 
possessed an English face in a marked de- 


gree, with characteristics of intense nervous 
susceptibility. His intellect was of the re- 
flective order in the main, influenced by the 
suggestions of a well-developed side-head, 
and a strong moral sense. 

Locality appears to have been a prominent 
perceptive organ, giving him an excellent 
memory of places and ready comprehension 
of geographical relations. He possessed the 
organs of Time and Tune in large measure, 
as is evident in the portrait as taken from a 
London publication. The nose is a strong 








feature, and indicates no small degree of in- 

dividuality and energy. Sir William was an 

earnest worker, a restless, uneasy man if not 

employed, and that in matters which were 
in harmony with his tastes. 

William Sterndale Bennett was born at 

Sheffield in 1816, and came of a musical fam- 

‘ily, his father being organist of the 

principal church in that town, and 

his grandfather connected with the 

University choir. His parents dying 

in his infancy, young Bennett was 

brought up by his grandfather, and 

placed by him as a chorister in 

King’s College, where he remained 

for two years, and then entered the 

Royal Academy of Music. He there 

studied under Mr, Lucas, Dr. Crotch, 

Mr. W. H. Holmes, and finally Mr. 

Potter, and while still under the 

tuition of the latter gentleman pro- 

duced some of those works which 

have given him a place among the 

“classical” masters. One of these, 

his concerto in D minor, was heard 

by Mendelssohn at a concert of the 

Academy with much appreciation 

of the young composer’s talent; 

and when Bennett afterward visited 

Leipzig, he found in Mendelssohn 

one of his most earnest and sympa- 

thetic admirers. He early showed 

‘ great industry as a composer. Con- 

certos, overtures, trios, sonatas, and miscel- 

laneous pieces followed one another quickly 

from his pen, and won a wide reputation. 

He received the appointment of Conductor 

to the Philharmonic concerts, and was elected 

Musical Professor of Cambridge University, 

but unfortunately his popularity as a teacher 

was so great that his higher career as a com- 

poser seemed for a time almost checked. He 

published a work now and then, which only 

made his admirers desire. more, the last be- 

ing the Cantata of the “Woman of Sama- 
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ria.” Soon after his death, however, a large 
number of manuscript compositions were 
found, among them several symphonies of 
rare merit. Most of them witl be soon pub- 
jished. His concert pieces are well known 
to all lovers of good music, 


His works are of the Mendelssohn school, 
and considered second to none in their per- 
fection of grace and finish, In 1868 he was 
elected to the principal’s chair in the Royal 
Academy of Music, which he held at the 
time of his death. 


——_+0o—___ 


CULTURE OF THE ESTHETIC NATURE. 


4 ae culture or development of the esthet- 
ic nature is one of the most important 
branches of educational training; import- 
ant, because it enters so largely into the wants 
of the individual. By esthetic nature is 
meant that power, quality, or faculty which 
enables the individual to discern and appre- 
ciate the defects and blemishes which may 
be exhibited to the eye or vibrated to the 
ear. In short, it is the power of enjoyment. 

Though not possessed by all persons in 
the same degree, yet it can be improved or 
called out, even where it appears to be utter- 
ly deficient. Let the attention be directed 
first to the harmonies of nature; to the dif- 
ferent colors and markings of flowers, the 
exquisite paintings of the clouds and sky 
at sunset, the varied and beautiful blend- 
ing of shades in the plumage of birds, none 
of which ever offend the eye by gross con- 
trasts in color, and a correct taste will soon 
be developed in harmony of colors. 

For correctness in beauty and gracefulness 
of motion, the movements of birds gliding 
through the air so swiftly and gracefully, or 
a placid stream flowing gently and smoothly 
over the pebbles, will present to the student 
the best studies for imitation. Let him 
strive to acquire the graceful airy motion of 
the bird, or the smooth gentleness of the 
stream; the attempt will benefit him though 
he may not succeed in acquiring that deli- 
cate airiness or gentle smoothness. 

When a correct taste in discerning the har- 
mony and beauty in color and motion has 
been acquired, the attention may be di- 
rected to imperfections. Let a delicate or 
graceful motion be displayed in contrast with 
an awkward movement, and the esthetic fac- 
ulty, already accustomed to the beautiful in 
motion, will detect and criticise the error at 
once. Then present for inspection a combi- 
nation of colors which do not harmonize, or 





which will not be recognized as presenting 
the most correct elements of beauty; for in- 
stance, a muddy red, contrasted with a mel- 
low pink; and the cultured faculty will se- 
lect the'latter color as more elegant than the 
former; or associate a rich maroon with a 
flaming yellow, the eye would turn in disgust 
from a display of colors so inconsistent with 
nature, in search of something more pleasing, 
which would better blend its contrasted 
shades, Thus, in exhibiting the inconsistent 
in contrast with nature, a more correct taste 
will be acquired. 

The culture of the esthetic nature should 
not cease here, but should pass on to those 
sublime impressions which not only elevate the 
faculties for the time being, but which create 
a kindred existence in the soul; an existence 
that ever bears it upward till it reaches those 
sublime heights beyond which excellence can 
go no farther. This elevation of soul is 
gained partly by the study of the sublime in 
nature. The lightning traversing the heav- 
ens with its wonderful speed; the noise of 
thunder; the uproar of the tempest; the 
dashing of waves upon the rocks; the con- 
templation of a lofty mountain or of a yawn- 
ing precipice; or the nightly splendor of the 
heavens, with their millions of distant suns, 
grandly presenting the proof of an immensi- 
ty of space beyond the power of the mind 
to form a conception, all offer grand exam- 
ples of the sublime studies presented by na- 
ture’s diversified fields for the investigation 
of every one who chooses to employ his mind 
in this manner. 

Another, and an incomparably grander 
source of cultivation is the study of the 
moral and the Christian sublime. The moral 
sublime leads the mind from all selfish inter- 
ests to the boundless height of inflexible prin- 
ciples; to the habitual practice of doing 
right regardless of consequences; to that 
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generous self-sacrifice which makes one will- 
ing to lay down his life for another; to hero- 
ism in dangerous circumstances ; and to that 
patriotism which exalts a country’s cause 
above all personal interests. 

The Christian sublime goes still farther. 
It comprises the grandest principles of life, 
the noblest thoughts which man can indulge 
in. It embraces the redemption of the hu- 
man soul; the reality of a life beyond the 
grave; truths too deep, too vast, too grand 
for human comprehension. It includes the 
struggle of the soul when battling for the 
right; the warfare between ood and evil. 

It can not be denied that such stuflies will 
produce an elevation of soul which, though 
generally recognized as temporary, will influ- 
ence the motives and life of the student who 
contemplates them. They will create a de- 
sire for lofty conceptions, lofty principles, 
and lofty actions, which otherwise would not 
have been developed, and which will seek 
for an opportunity to give expression to the 
newly-created thought which produced the 
elevation. These thoughts, woven into ap- 
propriate language, may be the golden key 
which unlocks the doors of the complex 
powers of man, giving to each faculty a new 
incentive, a higher realization of the work it 
has to perform. 

Such is the influence of esthetic culture, 
and he who has trained his esthetic nature 
to the highest degree, will have a ten-fold 
greater enjoyment of life than he who ignores 
such developments. 

He will be prepared to discern all the 
beauties of nature, motion, or language; the 





novel, the wonderful will be appreciated; 
the sublimities of nature, thought, or action 
will be readily discerned; all forces will be 
recognized with delicacy and correctness, and 
applied to the appropriate uses for which 
they were designed. He will never swerve 
from the right; will be generous; heroic in 
its truest sense, and patriotic without a fault. 

As a Christian, he will enjoy everything 
which his esthetic nature contemplates in a 
still higher degree. With what grand exul- 
tation will he behold the warfare of the soul; 
the struggle for the supremacy of the good! 

What expansion of mind will be produced 
as he contemplates the sublime majesty of 
the self-sacrifice of God for man! How his 
soul will swell with gratitude as it realizes its 
redemption ! 

Seeing, then, that the culture of the es- 
thetic nature leads to such results, let every 
teacher assiduously cultivate, not only his 
own, but his pupils’ tastes, Teach them to 
love the good, the true, the beautiful. 

Many children fear the raging winds and 
the vivid lightning, followed by, as it usually 
is, the crashing thunder, produces terror and 
dismay; but the true teacher, thankful for 
such opportunities of instruction, will guide 
and direct their esthetic natures to appreci- 
ate the sublimity gf motion in lightning and 
of sound in thunder, until enjoyment takes 
the place of fear. Let the teacher direct, also, 
their moral and Christian natures to the high- 
est attainment; teach them to indulge ia the 
most noble thoughts; contemplate and prac- 
tice the most beautiful and pure, and the es- 
thetic nature will be well cultured. B. MILEs. 


———§0 


ANOTHER WORD IN DEFENSE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


[As indicated, the following article was intend- 
ed for the columns of the North-western Christian 
Advocate, an organ of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, published in Chicago. The editor of the 
Advocate in the edition of Oct. 21st, in which was 
printed an article by Mr. Churchill entitled, “ Is 
Phrenology the Enemy of Christianity?”’ takes 
occasion to consider some of the points of that 
article, and somewhat illogically alludes to mat- 
ters which bear little reference to Phrenology, per 
se, although properly reflecting upon the character 
and doings of men professing to teach the princi- 
ples of Phrenology. The editor also makes cer- 
tain statements which appear to us scarcely short 





of astounding, and which incline us to think that 
the Advocate editor is little acquainted with the 
spirit of phrenological science. For instance, he 
says: ‘If a person finds he has too large a base for 
his brain, Phrenology knows no way of transport- 
ing the massive convolutions of Alimentiveness, 
Combativeness, and Amativeness up into the 
moral region of Benevolence and Veneration; he 
must remain bad. Phrenology, not unlike the 
sentence to be pronounced when probation is end- 
ed, and the time is at hand, says: ‘He that is un- 
just let him be unjust still; he that is filthy let 
him be filthy still, ete.’’” How utterly at variance 
this view is with the very mission of pure Phre- 
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nology to indicate the errors and weaknesses, 
strength and capabilities of human nature, and 
point the way to a better condition—a higher de- 
velopment.—Ep., A. P. J.] 


8 a place was kindly given in the col- 

umns of the North-western Christian Ad- 
vocate for what I designed as a defense of 
Phrenology against the charges of fatalism 
and materialism, I venture to solicit space 
for a second article, having for its object the 
further consideration of the accusation just 
mentioned. : 

Perhaps it would be well for me to inquire 
at this time concerning what you (the editor 
of the W. 0. A.) were pleased to term an er- 
ror in my physiology, whether it would have 
been more proper to have used the word 
“ ganglions” instead of “ ganglia?” 

In presenting objections to Phrenology, 
you quote Noah Porter as an authority on 
mental science. Now, with all deference for 
Pres. Porter’s scholarship, I must insist that 
Dr. Talmage might as properly accuse the 
followers of John Wesley of being Shakers, 
and upbraid them for discountenancing mar- 
tiage, as for Mr. Porter to charge phrenolo- 
gists with claiming to have established a 
science of the soul, and that their science is 
founded on the protuberances of the brain or 
cranium. Phrenology is nét the science of 
the soul, and phrenologists do not claim that 
it is, The editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL says: “We have been trying for 
the last twenty-five years to teach the public 
through this JourNAL, and in other ways, 
that phrenologists do not judge character by 
means of protuberances of the cranium, but 
by measuring from the medulla oblongata to 
the exterior of the different parts of the 
head.” Mental impressions are sometimes 
strong and very lasting. The impression has 
obtained public favor that phrenologists 
base their opinions on “ bumps,” and it will 
be seen by the above quotation that the most 
vigorous and persistent efforts signally fail to 
obliterate or modify that impression. 

Physiologists tell us that the brain is the 
instrument through which the mind acts, 
but deny that it is divided into numerous 
organs. They also teach that continuous 
mental exercise will enlarge the brain, the 
same as physical exercise will enlarge the 
muscles. Now, to philosophize from a phy- 





siological stand-point, it becomes necessary to 
state that it is a universal law that whenever 
anything in nature performs two or more 
offices, it performs one equally well as an- 
other; for example: the earth performs a 
diurnal and an annual revolution, the former 
producing day and night, thereby giving 
man a natural division of time for labor and 
repose; the latter produces the seasons, giv- 
ing the vegetable kingdom a time for action 
and for rest. 

If the brain is one grand organ of the mind, 
the man who enlarges his brain by continu- 
ally exercising his mind in any given direc- 
tion, increases every mental faculty. He who 
atudies invention, not only becomes a better 
inventor, but is better morally, which would 
certainly throw a little sunshine on the his- 
tory of the Inquisition, and the inventors of 
its machinery. If the studies of an earnest 
theologian cause his mind to grow, and then 
his brain as a matter of consequence, he not 
only is better enabled to understand the re- 
vealed will of God, but his animal propensi- 
ties are increased in like ratio; or, in other 
words, he is the same manner of man he was 
before, only more intensified. Then, too, 
Blind Tom’s every mental faculty must be 
precisely as strong as his musical faculty, for 
there could be no difference in faculties—all 
being the production of one organ. The less 
physiologists have to say about Phrenology 
being chargeable with “ cross divisions” per- 
haps the better, for Phrenology washes its 
hands of the above absurdities by teaching 
that the brain is divided into numerous or-— 
gans, and that one organ may he strong*and 
another weak, and that the weak organ may 
be cultivated without materially affecting the 
one that is already full. No man ever had 
too much brain, the same being in a healthy 
condition; and if a person finds that the base 
of his brain is too large to correspond with 
his moral faculties, or, more properly, that 
his brain is not well balanced, he may culti- 
vate the moral organs without increasing his 
animality. Ifthe base of the brain be large, 
that is sufficient ; it does not need to be cul- 
tivated, nor is it necessary to transport “ the 
massive convolutions of Alimentiveness, Com- 
bativeness, and Amativeness up into the moral 
region of Benevolence and Veneration.” It 
seems to me that the accusation that “ Phre- 
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nology, not unlike the sentence to be pro- 
nounced when probation is ended and ‘the 
time is at hand,’ says: ‘ He that is unjust let 
him be unjust still; and he that is filthy let 
him be filthy still; and he that is righteous 
let him be righteous still; and he that is 
holy let him be holy still,’” might be recalled 
and placed to another account. 

Yo object that “Phrenology builds no 
hospitals, erects no churches, converts no sin- 
ner, undertakes no works of benevolence or 
beneficence.” Suppose this be admitted, it 
must also be said that no science—nay, more, 
that all the sciences combined never saved a 
sinner ; and yet the world is hardly prepared 
to dispense with the sciences, because they 
can not save men from their sins.* 

All science is based upon truth. God’s 
word is truth, and every science is directly 
or indirectly the supporter of God s truth. 

If “ Phrenology is a system of half truths,” 
the question instinctively arises, “ Which 
half is truth?” If that is definitely known, 
why is the truth not utilized for the over- 
throw of that which is not truth? If it is 
not definitely known which half is truth, 
upon what premises is the inference drawn 
that it is possessed of ayy truth? These 
questions have a tinge of pertinency about 
them, but they spring from natural causes. 

I, too, should promptly repudiate the the- 
ory that one man can know, under given cir- 
cumstances, just what another will do, for 
the theory is false. He can find out his dif- 
ferent mental characteristics sufficiently well 
to judge pretty accurately what his disposi- 
tion,would prompt him to do under given 
circumstances; but he might do one thing 
one day, under certain circumstances, and 
the following day do an entirely different 
thing under similar circumstances, his expe- 
rience teaching him that it would not be 
policy to do as he did before. 

The accusation that “Phrenology is in- 
tensely materialistic, because it teaches sub- 
stantially that brain mass and brain force are 
always proportional and interchangeable,” 
and that “size and not quality is the doc- 
trine,” I wish phrenologists to answer for 





* It is proper to add here that all the efforts of men, 
whether in lines industrial or philanthropical, are most 
effectual through the employment of the methods which 
have been attained through scientific investigation.— 
Ep. A. P. J. 





themselves. Though a better authority than 
Mr. Fowler might be given, yet, as his name 
has been brought out, I will quote a few sen- 
tences from one of his works bearing directly 
upon this subject, and with which all other 
phrenologists agree. He says: 

“That size, other conditions being equal, 
is a measure of power, is a universal law. In 
general, the larger a piece of fron, wood, any- 
thing, the stronger; and large men and ani- 
mals are stronger than those that are small, 
This is a universal law. Still, sometimes 
smaller men, horses, etc., are stronger, can 
lift, draw, and endure more than others that 
are larger, because they are different in or- 
ganic quality, health, etc. Where the qual- 
ity is the same, whatever is largest is propor- 
tionately the most powerful. And this un- 
disputed law of things is equally true of the 
brain, and that mental power put forth there- 
by. All really great men have great heads— 
merely smart ones, or those great in certain 
faculties or specialties of character, not al- 
ways. * * * Bright, apt, smart, literary, 
knowing, even eloquent men, often have only 
average, even moderate-sized heads, because 
endowed with the very highest organic qual- 
ity; yet such men are more admired than 
commanding, more brilliant than powerful, 
more accute than profound; though they 
may show off 4vell in an ordinary sphere, yet 
are not the men for great occasions; nor have 
they that giant force of intellect which molds 
and sways nations and ages. The phreno- 
logical law is, that size, other things being 
equal, is a measure of power; yet these other 
conditions, such as activity, power of motive, 
health, physiological habits, increase or di- 
minish the mentality even more than size. 
Quality is more important than quantity, but 
true greatness requires both cerebral quantity 
and quality.” 

Phrenologists did not first announce to the 
world the theory that “ Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness,” though most of them do take 
kindly to the doctrine, and reverence its 
author. LOREN E. CHURCHILL. 

i 
. Goop Enargrertne.—The Brooklyn tow- 
er of the great bridge, which is some day to 
form the grand thoroughfare across the East 
River, is already more than sixteen feet high- 
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er than Bunker Hill Monument. The latter 
is but 225 feet high, while the key-stones to 
the bridge tower are 241 feet above tide- 
water. The masonry of the tower, however, 
is so solid, and the tower itself so large, that 
its height is deceiving. To lift the immense 
granite blocks to their positions requires 
trustworthy machinery and tackle. The or- 
dinary blocks weigh about six tons apiece. 
The key-stones, however, weigh eleven tons, 
yet they were raised by the steam-engine and 





hoisting tackle with perfect ease, the only 
difference noticeable from raising the other 
blocks being a little extra creaking of the 
cranes as the stones were lifted from the 
floats on which they were brought from the 
quarries of Fox Island, Maine. So nicely 
were the engineers’ calculations carried out 
that when settled into the sockets prepared 
for them the stones did not vary one-tenth 
of an inch from the position it was intended 
that they should occupy. 


———-—-$ 9 


NELLIE’S BIRTHDAY IN HEAVEN. 


AnD this is Nellie’s birthday ; 
How joyous was the morn 

Eight years ago, when little Nell, 
Our darling babe, was bern! 

But now I hear no music, 
No laughter, shout, or cheer, 

No sound of slaps on little backs, 
Just one for every year; 

And where’s the birthday party 

. For little girls and boys ? 

And where are all the little gifts, 
The sweetmeats and the toys? 

And why is mother weeping, 
And why is father sad, 

On this the brightest birthday 
Our Nellie ever had? 





Why teers instead of laughter, 
Why sunshine turned to gloom ? 
We've laid our little Nellie— 
Our darling in the tomb. 
No, not our own sweet Nellie, 
Her body may be there, 
But she is singing, I believe, 
With angels bright and fair. 
And as she trips the golden street, 
' Methinks I hear her say 
To shining ones who play with her, 
“Tm eight years old to-day.”’ 
Then weep no more, dear mother, 
But let your heart be glad 
On this the brightest birthday 
Our Nellie ever had. 
EDWARD CARSWELL. 


—_¢¢¢—_____ 


HOW TO DRAW THE FACE, ETC. 
CHAPTER I. 


ANALYSIS OF GENERAL FORMS. 


SSUMING a reasonable proficiency in 

drawing straight and curved lines in 
any direction, derived from the practice of 
the foregoing, or similar examples, we now 
proceed to apply them to the illustration and 
delineation of the human face—which we 
will first consider in its parts, or features, 
separately. 

These features, mainly the eyes, nose, 
mouth, and ears, are such distinct forms as 
render them easily subject to individual an- 
alysis, and we will take first the eye. This, 
it is readily seen, is composed of its own 
proper parts or divisions, as the cornea, iris, 
pupil, lids, lashes, brows, etc., and is of ob- 
long or oval shape, as a whole, its separate 
parts having their own peculiar curves and 





properties. To get these and the whole to- 
gether, we adopt the principle and diagram 
presented in the foregoing chapter. 











1A Es. | ee 


Fig. 16. 


In fig. 16 we have sixteen squares, of which 
four compose the central portion. These four 
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make a square which we will call the center 
square, and on which let us first describe the 


eye in profile. (We will state here the suc- 
cessive steps in drawing this feature with 
the aid of the diagram, which, we think, will 
enable the pupil to understand the precess 
in the case of the other 
features—by the aid of 
the diagram alone.) 

Having determined 
which way the eye is 
looking, either to the 
right or left, let that 
side of the center square 
be the line of perpendic- 
ular for the front of the 
eye-ball. We will adopt the left eye, and 
draw lines from the top and bottom, or up- 
per and lower left-hand corners of that 
square, to the center horizontal line at the 
opposite side or perpendicular of the square, 
where they will meet, for the lids. 

This will define generally the space and 
location of the cornea, or open part of the eye. 
Mark the iris and pupil on the left perpen- 














dicular, between the widest part of the lines 
of the triangle thus formed. Then make the 





Fig. 19. 





lines for the lids project slightly beyond the 
perpendicular in front to express their thick- 
ness; and, if desired, with a slight curve up- 
ward and downward, terminating in a fine 
point, a little farther, for the lashes. Then 
draw the line of the upper lid (but not the 
lower) posteriorly beyond the right-hand per- 
pendicular a short distance. Then from the 
end of the upper lid, over the iris, draw a 
line running diagonally inward and upward 
about half the length of a square, and a cor- 
responding one from the end of the lower 
lid (as see diagram) for the depth of the lids, 
Then from the end of the line thus drawn on 
the upper lid, beginning about a half a square 
to the left, draw a line intersecting the line 
of the lid at the outer corner of the eye, 
which defines or describes the portion of the 
upper lid visible when raised, or when the 


al 


> 


Fig. 20. 


eye is open. A curved line about the dis- 
tance of a squaresabove the top of the dia- 
gram or main square, may be drawn to indi- 
cate the eyebrow, and the shape and propor- 


tions of the eye in that position are gener- 
ally defined. The line of the nose may be 
marked about the same distance outside of 
the perpendicular side line of the square, and 
a few touches added, fig. 17, to give character 
to and produce the resemblance we would 
aim at. 

For the portraiture of a full-eye we use the 
same analytical form. But inasmuch as the 
width of the eye proper is greater than its 
height, and as the eye in profile is seen only 
in about half its width, we will occupy the 
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whole width of the large square for its length, 
the open part or cornea as usually exposed 





























comprising three-fourths (in some cases it 
might the whole)-for the front view. 

The difference here from the profile view 
will be in the drawing of curved lines instead 
of straight. Of course the pupil, if neces- 
sary, will observe the methods of getting 
curved lines from straight ones, as set forth 
in the preceding chapter. Here, however, 
it will be perceived that none except the 
lines of the iris and pupil are regular curves; 


























and further, that the lines of the upper and 
lower lids are not exactly correspondent in 
curve, the outer arch of the lower lid corre- 
sponding to the inner curve of the upper 
lid, though inverted. 

(This is for the symmetric or standard eye. 
There may be instances in which they appear 
to be equal, and do approximate. But in 
the standard or well-shaped eye the greatest 
curve of the upper lid should be nearer the 
nose than the center, and that of the under 
lid farther from the nose than the center, and 
this is even more apparent in the three-quar- 
ter view next considered. We will call them 
the inner and outer curves; in figs. 19 and 





20 they are contrasted. The Chinese, or pig 
eye might be something of the kind (shown 
in fig. 21), but it is not a beautiful type. 

The quartering, or, a8 we will say, the 
three-quarter view, will come within the same 
form of analysis. In order to turn the eye to 
that position by our diagram, and bring it 
into the space or dimensions which that view 
would occupy, and give the oblique direction 
of sight to the pupil, we cut off, instead of 
one-half of the outer side squares, as in the 
full eye, say two-thirds or three-fourths, as 
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the case may require, according to tne angle 
the eye is turned from the front (see fig. 22), 
and make the width of the cornea between 
them. The iris, for a straightforward look, 
is carried forward toward the inner angle of 
the eye, so that the center will occupy about 
one-fourth of the side center squares, and 
the breadth horizontally of the pupil will 
be about one-half its size as compared with 
the front view, thus showing more of the 
cornea or white of the eye on one side 
than-on the other. That is, when both 
eyes are seen, one eye will show more of 
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the white on the outside of the iris, and the 
other more of it on the inside. Inasmuch, 
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however, as the ball of the eye is movable 
from side to side, as well as up and down, 


Me ee ee ee 


ee 


the pupil will or may often appear to be 
looking differently from the direction of the 
eye, and may be in that position even in this 
view when portions of the white on each 
side of the pupil and iris will be equally 
shown, and in the front eye where it will be 
unequally shown (see farther on, where the 
eye is treated with reference to character, 
expression, position, etc.) 

The nose, mouth, and ear will, we think, 
be readily discerned and understood in their 
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structure and conformation, and the mode 
of procedure in drawing them from the di- 
agrams (figs. 23-29), without other descrip- 
tion here, as the lines are distinct and simple ; 
their character, expression, etc., will be the 
subject of remark farther on. But they may 
be copied for practice aswell as for analysis. 
They may be enlarged to double the size 
given with benefit to the learner. But we 
would recommend the careful and repeated 
construction of the form or standard dia- 
gram at this stage of our’ progress for the 
benefit that may ensue hereafter. It may be 
done by measurement and rule, if so desired, 
but for those who wish to discipline the eye 





and hand to exact or steady results, the at- 
tempt, though imperfect without measure- 
ments, would be useful. 

These examples are intended to instruct 
in the general or standard proportions and 
contours of the several features in a state of 
repose rather than to exhibit characteristics 
either of action or shape, and more specially 
to serve as a basis or point of departure 
whereby the various shades or degrees of 
character and expression are discernible and 


¢ 
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Fig. 28. 
producible according to the extent they are 
seen to conform to or depart from it. 

The forehead, chin, cheeks, temples, etc., 
which properly cqme under the head of feat- 
ures, or “ parts of the face,” though import- 
ant in giving character, and largely express- 
ing it in themselves, and so being valuable to 
the physiognomist in the estimate of subjects, 
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will be considered in connection with the 
others in the next chapter on “The Face 
as a Whole.” 
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ATOMIC THEORY UNSATISFACTORY. 


OES not the atomic theory contradict its 
own hypothesis?—thus: If all simple 
elements, in their original gaseous conditions, 
are composed of atoms varying in size and form 
for each element, as claimed by the atomists, 
then no one element can be continuous, as there 
must be interstitial spaces between such atoms, 
which, if not vacuums—an impossibility, — 
must be filled with that other conjectural ma- 
terial called ether, whose characteristics are 
wholly unknown, but simply invented to fit 
the theory. And here, on applying the atomic 
theory, which consistently should embrace all 
elements, we meet with the same dilemma, for 
if that ether is not also composed of atoms, 
with the impossible vacuums between them, 
then it must be infinitely elastic to fill all 
space. This elasticity, however, is claimed by 
the atomists! Then why are not all original 
gaseous elements equally elastic as well? This 
would be a rational substitute for the atomic 
theory, which essays to bound all matter (ex- 
cept ether) with rigid clashing atoms, instead 
of a softly interpenetrating and infinitely elas- 
tic matter; thus, and thus only, giving a posi- 
tive blending of individual characteristics and 
harmonious chemical union. 

How can one indivisible atom of a simple 
element be supposed to mingle with two equal- 
ly indivisible atoms of another element to form 
an homogeneous compound, any more than 
one small shot of lead can attach itself, by sim- 
pie contact, to two larger shot of tin to form 
an homogeneous compound of blended char- 
acteristics, until both the forms of shot are 
melted into an elastic, permeable condition ? 
And sv why must not all elements be equally 
elastically permeable, to infinity, before their 
individual characteristics can be homogeneous- 
ly combined ? 

If a supposed indivisible atom of one color 
is attracted to, or attached, to two other sup- 
posed atoms of another color, their colors are 
not combined, they simply mingle, like tessel- 
ated Mosaic work, each atom retaining its own 
color as before. Whereas,one molecule of one 
color, and two molecules of another color, each 
proportioned by weight or volume of elements 
infinitely elastic and divisible, and so infinitely 
permeable, may be readily supposed to inter- 
penetrate and form an homogeneous compound 
of their individual properties or colors. 

The atomic theory does not admit of even an 
imaginary egual blending; while the molecu- 
lar theory, however, answers all the require- 





ments of chemistry, without any of the form- 
er’s incongruities. 

In‘ the case of supposed atoms of different 
colors coming together to form what is atomic- 
ally called a compound, if we had sufficiently 
microscopic eyes, we should see one color here 
and another color there, throughout the mass, 
or the different colors unchanged, side by side, 
and no possible blending anywhere ; absolutely 
no compound formed at all; and so no chem- 
ical union, no change of their separate charac- 
teristics to form a homogeneous combination. 

This same view of the incongruous difficul- 
ties of the rigid atomic theory in the non- 
mingling of colors applies with equal force to 
every supposable combination of assumed at- 
oms, chemical, gaseous, or otherwise, it being 
only a mingling of their conjectural atoms, but 
no possible mingling anywhere by interpene- 
tration, and not forming an absolute compound 
of their individual characteristics. + 

A molecule is here considered to be a certain 
weight or volume of matter, infinitely divisible 
and elastic, and so permeable to other matter, 
in affinity for a chemical union of properties in 
definite proportions. An atom, on the con- 
trary, is claimed to be indivisible and of par- 
ticular form and size, varied for each element, 
and so rigid that another atom can not pene- 
trate it, and so can only attach itself, on the 
outside, to form what is anomalously called a 
compound union of their separate properties. 
This seems too incongruous a theory to be ad- 
mitted into modern exact science, 

Prof. Tyndall says if our hearing were acute 
enough, we should be astounded with the uni- 
versal uproar of the clash of atoms, to which 
the roar of Niagara would be as nothing, or 
he makes some similar comparison. By the 
molecular theory, however, all infinitesimal 
matter is infinitely elastic, and its combinations 
are made softly, and would be so to the acute 
sense of hearing assumed above. 

CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 
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Founpers’ Day at INGHAM UNIVERSITY. 
—Our friends of this progressive institution 
at Le Roy, N. Y., had an exceedingly pleas- 
ant “time” in their celebration of the birth- 
day anniversary of the only surviving found- 
er, Mrs, Staunton. Ingham University, as 
many of our readers may know, is a coliegi- 
ate institute for young ladies, and already 
numbers among its alumne many bright 
names well known in literature and art. It 
has a history of forty years, and is thorough- 
ly established in its success and usefulness, 
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UP BROADWAY! 


IRCUMSTANCES required it. The fates 
decreed it. We bow in submission, and 

here we are—at 737—a mile or more up 
Broadway above our old place—389,—which 
many readers will long remember, and where 
people will continue to address us for twenty 
years to come! But we have moved twice 
before. A dozen years ago we moved from 
308 to 389 Broadway, not half a mile, into a 
pleasant block and among pleasant people. 
But the money changers secured the property, 
built great warehouses, banks, etc., compel- 
ling modest dealers to seek quarters else- 
where. “Seeming evils are sometimes bless- 
ings in disguise.” It has proved so in every 
“move” we have made, and we trust it shall 


Frove so now. 
WHERE WE ARE. 


Reader, can you remember figures? It is 
difficult for some, and we have received many 
letters addressed to 983 instead of 389. So 
of names. How few there are who can re- 


member names as clearly as they can faces!" 


“T have met you before, but can not call you 
by name.” “ Your face is familiar, but what 
is your name?” “Let me see, I heard his 
name, but have forgotten it.” “I can de- 
scribe his looks, but can not call him by 
name,” and so on. Itis the same as to places. 
Many can describe a place, tree, house, or 
store who can not name street or number. 
“T can go straight to the door, but do not 
remember exactly the number. 

Now, we selected a number, 

737, 

which all who once look at attentively will re- 
member, like the name Hannah, which spells 
the same both ways. You can say it back- 





ward or forward, and it comes out the same 
every time, 737. Now turn it over, up side 
down, and it is still gz. Nobody can forget 
787 Broapway. Our great Broadway has 
no equal in the world; is as well known in 
Europe as the Boulevards in Paris or the 
Strand in London. Broadway is nearly ten 
miles long. We, at 737, are only about three 
miles up from the Battery. We are consid- 
erably below Madison Square, where Miss 
Flora McFlimsey once flourished, and still 
flourishes, we suppose; and two or three 
blocks below Union Square. We face Astor 
Place. The Mercantile Library, with its 
147,578 volumes, and with a membership of 


many thousands of enterprising young men, 


soon to become our leading merchants, is 
near at hand, Cooper Institute, with its clus- 
ter of educational and industrial enterprises, 
including the Geographical Society, Poly- 
technic Institute, American Institute, its 
Farmers’ Club, Telegraph School, schools for 
wood engraving, drawing, painting, sculp- 
ture, and for the study of engineering, archi- 
tecture, etc., is only a step from our door; 
and so is the Astor Library, valued at $250,- 
000, with its 150,000 volumes. So is the 
great Bible House, with its world of books. 
We are within pistol shot of A. T. Stewart’s 
great bazaar, and we have for near neighbors 
Hall & Son, music‘publishers; Messrs. Scrib- 
ner & Company, Hurd & Houghton, Dodd & 
Mead, Wiley & Son, Dutton, Randolph, Pott, 
and Emery—all book publishers; Mr. Rock- 
wood, photographer, and Messrs Schauss & 
Company, art publishers. 

Our office is close by the New York Hotel, 
near the Brevoort House, and in the very cen- 
tre of mental culture and of business activ- 
ity. Is not this a desirable location? Om- 
nibuses representing a dozen lines pass our 
door. Several lines of street cars are con- 
stantly passing within one to four blocks of 
737 Broadway, reaching Central Park, Fulton 
Ferry, Jersey City ferries, Hoboken Ferry, 
Wall Street Ferry, Staten Island Ferry, Grand 
Street Ferry. Indeed, one can reach any 
point in or out of the city by rail or omnibus 
from within a few feet of 737. All the ex- 
press companies call daily at 737 Broadway. 
We have four or five letter deliveries every 
day—Sundays excepted. 

The New York University, Academy of 
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Music, Irving Hall, Steinway Hall, Clinton 
Hall, etc., are within five minutes’ walk from 


737. And this is where we are. Readers of 


the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL are all invited 
to call and see us at 737 Broadway. 


—_+0e—_—_—_ 


THE BEST MAN. 

It is a no less fatal error to despise labor when 
regulated by intellect, than to value it for its own 
sake. We are always in these days trying to sep- 
arate the two; we want one man to be always 
thinking, and another to be always working, and 
we call one a gentleman and the other an opera- 
tive; whereas, the workman ought often to be 
thinking, and the thinker often to be working; 
and both should be gentlemen in the best sense. 
As it is, we make both ungentle, the one envying, 
the other despising his brother; and the mass of 
society is made up of morbid thinkers and miser- 
able workers. Now, it is only by labor that 
thought can be made healthy, and only by thought 
that labor can be made happy, and the two can 
not be separated with impunity. All professions 
should be liberal, and there should be less pride 
felt in peculiarity of employment, and more in ex- 
cellence of achievement.—Ruskin. 

USKIN is right. He is the best man 
who is most symmetrically developed ; 
he must have a strong, healthy body, with a 
sound, cultivated mind. He must work with 
both, or exercise both, if he would escape 
deformity or eccentricity. He must be tem- 
perate if he would be enduring. If intem- 
perate in eating, drinking, or in the indul- 
gence of passions, he will pay for his folly in 
the loss of vital power, and accomplish so 
much less in life than if he did not misuse 
his mental and physical machinery. 

Way MEn Far.—It is safe to assert that 
not one man in a thousand comes up fully to 
his highest capability, or accomplishes in 
life anything like what he might and ought. 
One fails through fear of venturing on the 
ordinary duties of life. He has not pluck 
enough to ask a lady to become his wife, and 
so drags out a miserable existence; and to 
‘him life is indeed a failure; and this necessi- 
tates a life of single blessedness on the part 
of another who would have fulfilled all the 
functions of wife and mother. 

Another fails through imprudence, heed- 
lessness, and want of proper care. He ven- 
tures beyond his depth; attempts to do that 
for which he is not fitted, and so falls and 
fails, 





Another lacks application, and fritters 
away valuable time in a profitless and useless 
way. 

Another lacks economy, and. spends time 
and money foolishly. 

Another forms ruinous habits, Need we , 
state that tobacco, beer, and whiskey spoil 
the prospects of thousands? Nobody wants 
to be associated with sots; and all who use 
these are either sots, or are on the road to 
become such. 

Others fail for the reason that they lack 
brains; they do not know enough to manage 
even a “ one-horse concern,” or even to tend 
a toll gate. They are so near to imbecility 
that their friends or the town must take care - 
of them. 

How foolish to place money at their dispo- 
sal, or “set them up in business!” Such 
experiments would not be tried in such cases 
did the parties in interest consult a compe- 
tent phrenologist. 

But the causes of failure are as numerous 
as there are pursuits. We repeat, the best 
man is he who understands himself, and who 
knows how to take the mental measure of 
others. 

os 


“ Hrr Him Acar, He nas NO FRIENDS.” — 
A thief was arrested in Detroit, a few days 
ago, and the sheriff, on searching him, found 

asted inside of his hat the following max- 
ims, cut from some newspaper: “Remember 
that truth is a jewel; do not covet; respect 
old age; be content with what you have; 
live so that men will take your character for 
an example.” In consideration of the excel- 
lent principles governing the man’s life, the 
court allowed him to retain his printed slip 
during his year’s sojourn in the penitentiary. 
—The Papers, 

[CommEnts.—Now, is it not supposable 
that the man really cherished these excellent 
sentiments? Was it not a slip, rather than a 
habit, that he “took” this once, that which 
was not his own? But all his good inten- 
tions go for nothing, now that he violated 
the civil law, and he is “chucked” into pris- 
on among hardened criminals, whence he 
will probably graduate an expert at the end 
of a year, and thence become a “terror” in 
society. We think those “maxims” pasted 
in the man’s hat were the promise, at least, 
of good intentions, like. the temperance 
“pledge” to a drinking man; and, like 
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many another, he forgot his good maxims 
for the moment, and was tempted. To the 
one who jeeringly casts a pitiless slur on the 
good motives even of a thief, we may quote 
these words— 


“That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 


ee 
SOME OF OUR NEW YORK ARTISTS. 


RT in the city of New York can be 
said with emphatic truth to be pro- 
gressive. The financial embarrassments of a 
nation press heavily upon those who con- 
tribute to its esthetic culture, and the writer, 
painter, engraver, sculptor are among the 
first to experience a reduction of income. 
To be sure, as the mind expands with culture, 
objects of taste and ornament become more 
and more precious, and efforts are made to 
possess as many of them as possible; but 
when business languishes, long-established 
commercial houses fail, one after another 
foundries, machine shops, steam engines stop 
work, and the industries of the people gen- 
erally lack the spur of enterprise, those who 
are the most ready to encourage the sons and 
daughters of art find themselves without the 
substantial means for doing so. 

The public school, and the wonderful dif- 
fusion of periodical and daily literature, have 
done much in developing the taste of the 
American people for pictures and statuary, 
and the disciples of Pheidias and Apelles 
have multiplied exceedingly among us. The 
growth of esthetic culture, however, among 
the masses, has not been commensurate with 
the increase of devotees to art, and, as a nec- 
essary resultant, many who in the days of so- 
cial prosperity live in comfort from the pecu- 
niary rewards of their skill with crayon, 
brush, or chisel, in the day of social adversi- 
ty feel the pinch of want, and even the ago- 
ny of destitution. 

At this time there is much distress in the 
land on account of wide-spread business de- 
pression, and many are the men and women 
who, dependent upon their pen or upon 
their artistic skill for subsistence, suffer for 
the want of even. daily bread. * 

We will not say that the sorrows of such 
persons might have been avoided in great 





part by the exercise of prudence and fore- 
sight, for a high artistic sense is so rarely 
found associated in the same person with 
good, practical judgment on every-day af- 
fairs, that it is the common belief that the 
artist or author is a creature of extravagance, 
and of frank, ready generosity, thinking lit- 
tle of the future. But there are men of es- 
thetic genius among us who are by no means 
prodigal or careless in their management of 
affairs financial, and whose practical wisdom 
has secured for them a comfortable inde- 
pendence. Such men give a solid, healthy 
tone to their profession, and conduce to the 
improvement of those inclined to impru- 
dence, In fact, American artists are grow- 
ing in the sense of economy, and their ad- 
vancement as artists is naturally furthered 
by habits of industry and frugality. 

Not long since we had an opportunity to 
make a sort of tour through the studios of 
several well-known artists in the city of New 
York, and ‘Were much impressed by the at- 
mosphere of zealous effort which pervaded 
most of them, and were highly pleased to 
learn that they were generally well occupied 
with orders from art-lovers of American and 
foreign citizenship. -In Mr. Bradford’s stu- 
dio we found several finished subjects, one 
of which had been. purchased by Baroness 
Burdett Coutts. ,Mr. Bradford’s specialty is 
ice, and his representations of that decidedly 
cool formation are natural enough to refresh 
one on a hot July day, if he should then drop 
in the Tenth Street building and take a view 
of them. 

Mr. Shattuck, whose name has been well 
known for many years in the sphere of quiet, 
rural landscape, had several excellent pic- 
tures on view. The soft-hued meadows, rip- 
pling water, browsing cattle, and dreamy 
skies, made the spectator long for summer 
days and retirement from busy cares. 

In Le Clear’s studio we saw the marks 
of his master hand in portraiture; several 
faces of distinguished men and women looked 
from their canvas settings in life-like re- 
sponse to our admiring gaze. The organ of 
Human Nature is as conspicuous in the fore- 
head of Mr. Le Clear as his faithful produc- 
tion in oil colors of facial expression. 

While contemplating the marines of Wil- 
liam De Haas, one can easily imagine him- 
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self on the shore of the resounding sea, so 
true in tint and action are his masses of 
water in wave and ripple, in ebb and flow. 
As we gazed on the foaming crests in a har- 
bor scene, we almost felt the spray on our 
face, and we fancied that we could look deep 
into the green transparency of the curling 
wave, and almost detect the shell-strewn bot- 
tom. M.H. De Haas is also famous for his 
sea-water tints, and his studio is one of the 
most-frequented by lovers of bold, impressive 
effects in drawing and color. Ke 

There are men of rare ability as colorists 
whose patient, faithful industry is as deserving 
of commendation and reward as their artistic 
excellence 1s of admiration. Such an artist 
is Mr. J. B. Irving, and no cultured taste can 
_ pass his canvasses with but a glance. In his 
neat apartments we examined several figure 
pieces, in which the grouping, color, expres- 
sion, finish, exhibited not only his pre-emi- 
nent skill as a draughtsman, but also his 
comprehension of the intricacies of shading, 
and his assiduity in perfection of detail. An 
American Meissonnier, indeed, every touch is 
studied, but graceful, smooth, finished. 

So, too, in Arthur Parton, a young man 
comparatively, patient industry largely dwells. 
His jagged rocks, old mosses, and gnarled 
trees show a plodding earnestness which 
will one day give him a noble position 
among our painters. Like our friend Irving, 
he is distinguished for courtesy to visitors, 
ever welcoming them with a frank cordiality 
to his rooms. 

We had a sight at two or three most charm- 
ing water sides by 8S. R. Gifford. Alli intel- 
ligent Americans know his wonderful atmos- 
pheric tints. On his easels lay two finished 
pictures, in frames which, in design of carv- 
ing and tone of gilding, exhibited a remark- 
able adaptation to the paintings themselves. 
How rich the play of sunlight! and how 
delicate the blending of trees and sky! Few 
men possess more of the artist spirit than 
Mr. Gifford. 

Of course we could scarcely leave the 
studio building without a call on W. H. 
Beard, that, painter of so many humorous 
doings by dogs, cats, monkeys, and other 
animals, including man, that people have 
come to know him pretty well threugh his 
works, He is like them, indeed, replete 





with sprightly humor and didactic wit, for 
there is a moral suggestiveness in everything 
Mr. Beard turns out, whether it be discerned 
at once or not. He is a hearty, good-natured 
man; eccentric, somewhat, but that sort of 
eccentricity which attracts, there is so much 
good-will behind it. We don’t wonder that 
Mr. Beard is popular. All men express 
themselves more or less in their work, what- 
soever it be, but as an artist, it seems to us 
that Mr. Beard expresses the methods and 
phases of his mind more freely than most 
other artists. 

At another time we shall have more to say 
about our New York artists. D. 
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COMPANIONSHIP. 


LL well-formed human beings are 
adapted to society, When we finda 
recluse, a hermit, or one who seeks and pre- 
fers seclusion, it is safe to infer that there 
must be something lacking, or that the per- 
son is warped and in an abnormal condition, 
God did not make him so. He is the creat- 
ure of misfortune, or of perversion, and 
more to be pitied than blamed. 

No one lives alone from choice, with the 
exception of these morbid specimens, Even 
horses have friendships, and pine for the 
absent one. So do domesticated dogs and 
cats. Carry Kitty away to a strange place, 
and she loses her appetite, becomes ill from 
homesickness, and really suffers from a dis- 
turbance or breaking up of her social or 
friendly relations. The horse worries, frets, 
and refuses to eat till his mate returns. But 
these are as nothing compared to the strong- 
er, deeper, and almost inseparable ties which 
unite human hearts in the bonds of friend- 
ship. We have a recognition of this princi- 
ple in the Scriptures. Witness the following 
passages : 

“Entreat me not.to leave thee, for whither 
thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest 
I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God. Where thou diest 
will I die, and there will I be buried; the 
Lord do so to me and more also, if aught 
but death part thee and me.” 

“The soul of Jonathan was knit with the 
soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as 
his own soul,” 
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“This is my commandment, That ye love 
one another, as I have loved you. Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends. Ye are my 
friends. Henceforth, I call you not servants ; 
but I have called you friends; for all things 
that I have heard of my Father, I have made 
known unto you.” 

“A man that hath friends must show him- 
self friendly.” 

“ Two are better than one; for if they fall, 
the one will lift up his fellow; if one prevail 
against him, two shall withstand him; and 
a threefold cord is not quickly broken.” 

“Behold how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity!” 

And much more to the same effect could 
be quoted. But man was made before the 
Book, and God made friendship and affec- 
tion—a desire for companionship—as much 
a part of him, as are the desire for food, the 
love for home, and the disposition to wor- 
ship. Adhesiveness—Friendship—is one of 
the faculties, and craves gratification. It 
may be too strong, or too weak; may become 
inordinate, or it may be crushed out. But 
its normal exercise tends to give symmetry 
to the character and happiness to the pos- 
sessor. 

All this is preliminary to the following 
letter, evidently from a widow lady, written 
in a clear and handsome hand, addressed to 
the editor : 

“My days and weeks are full of business, 
and time does not pass heavily, and yet in 
the hours when all must rest, the want of 
companionship, the feeling of loneliness is 
very hard to bear. Some good people say 
they find the truest happiness in looking 
‘by faith to brighter worlds on high.’ I 
may say that such have never known the 
true companionship that comes from ‘one 
heart and mind,’ or the true marriage, that 
should hold the highest and purest possibili- 
ties of human happiness. 

“A good man once said, ‘The greatest 
gift God gave the world, after he gave his 
beloved Son, was the marriage covenant,’ I 
am not young, or beautiful, have neither pov- 
erty nor riches, am more comfortably situated 
than most of my sex; could fold my hands 
and eat the bread of idleness, if I did not 





care for cake, and still my inner heart craves 
loving sympathy and tender love, and all 
this with silver threads in my hair. 

“A man, under like circumstances, would 
be justified in seeking the acquaintance of a 
suitable companion, and would be aided and 
abetted in his endeavors ; but if a lady should 
presume td step out of her proper sphere, 
she would be decried by all the women in 
the land, and possibly the men would join 
in the chorus, 

“ Welt, I don’t know that I can do anything 
out of the usual order of things. I don’t 
want to vote, or be President of the United 
States, or even to lecture, except in my house- 
hold, and that for its good; but I do want a 
Christian home, where I can be cherished, 
and where I can realize the anticipations of 
a pure, genial companionship, that shall only 
end with life. 

“Can you tell me, Mr. Editor, how this ob- 
ject is to be attained ?” 

Here is an educated lady, bereft of com- 
panionship she desires, and really needs 
it. It would be mockery to direct her toa 
nunnery, or to suggest that she bottle up her 
affections and keep them to herself. She 
craves companionship. But what has she to 
give in return? A cultivated mind, a loving 
heart, a moral and religious character, a 
sound healthy body and brain—a true wo- 
manhood. 

Her right sphere is in domestic life, in ed- 
ucational, reformatory, and missionary work; 
in the management of a seminary, or in 
superintending a hospital, an asylum, a re- 
formatory—work requiring a high order of 
talent and womanly sympathy, integrity, and 
devotion. How is she to find a suitable 
companion? She would not be content with 
an uneducated or dissipated person, She is 
suited to a clergyman, a physician, a lawyer, 
or to a merchant or gentleman of position. 
How is she to find him, or he her? Not by 
advertising in papers, for that would be con- 
sidered vulgar. Besides, rogues resort to 
this sort of thing for bad purposes, Who 
can solve the problem? What may be 
done ? 

This instance is but one of many, and the 
answer to the question, What may be done 
in these cases? will generally apply. Read- 
er, “ put yourself in her place.” 


« 
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THE LASH IN THE NURSERY. 


“fT\HE New York News utters a protest 
against punishing with blows the mis- 
deeds of five-year-old offenders. It might 
have added a rebuke to those who, with 
sharp words, wound the spirits of their little 
ones, not less than the lash tortures their 
flesh. Perhaps it takes less time to put a 
check-rein on the energetic little mischief by 
a sharp word or a smart blow; but the meth- 
od of the sun as against the wind is nowhere 
more potent for good than in the hursery. 

“*Tt is impossible to measure in advance 
the physical results of corporal punishment 
when applied with intention to inflict pain 
upon these undeveloped babies. One can 
hardly judge at times whether a child of 
five years of age is sick or well; at one mo- 
ment it is playing merrily, at the next, mo- 
ping, fretting, complaining, and showing 
unmistakable signs of physical distress. 
Those small bundles of humanity contain 
enough aches without being subjected to 
the tortures of the lash and probably many 
a time some lurking disease has been pro- 
yoked and aggravated by the shock and 
tting of a thrashing given for some trifling, 
perhaps unconscious or unavoidable, breach 
of nursery discipline.’”—Northampton Jour- 
nal, 

But if those little bundles of “total de- 
pravity ” show temper, or will, why not whip 
it out of them? Is not that according to St. 
Solomon? Didn’t he say something about 
“sparing and spoiling?” And if the Bible 
teach it, why not follow it? Doesn’t it say, 
“an eye for an eye” and “a tooth for a 
tooth?” Doesn’t it say damnation and death 
to the wicked ?, Aye, but one who came to 
save sinners taught the doctrine of penitence 
and pardon, of the forgiveness of sins, and 
immortal life— “Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not,” “ Over- 
come evil with good,” and so forth. Now, 
it is found by at least one Scriptural com- 
mentator that Solomon meant by the “rod,” 
not a whip, but the rod of’ the spirit, which 
has a very different significance, and we see 
no objection to this view.; A turbulent and 
high-spirited colt may be subdued and ren- 
dered tractable without the whip by a kind, 
christian Rarey, and why not a high-tem- 
pered child? Is it not chiefly in knowing 





how? Could parents and teachers read the 
characters of their children—and their own 
—would there not be less kicking, cuffing, 
scolding, cursing, swearing, and whipping ? 
We know at least one young person, now fif- 
teen years of age, and the best behaved per- 
son, without, exception among all our ac- 
quaintances, who was never chastised, never 
even punished! This boy is spirited, intelli- 
gent, energetic, and promises to become a 
self-helpful and self-relying character. He 
was never “spanked,” his ears boxed, put 
upon a dunce-block, shut up in a dark 
room, or sent to bed without supper. The 
parents of this fifteen-year-old are sober, sen- 
sible, joyous, temperate, and deeply-religious 
people. It is a faultless family as the world 
goes. Love is the only authority known 
among them. If there be such a condition 
as “ Heaven on earth,” it may be seen in the 
faces and ‘characters of these good, happy, 
and godly people. What is the secret? 
That perfect love and confidence which 
“ casteth out fear;” that mindfulness of each 
other, and willingness to serte, each prefer- 
ring the other to himself or to herself ; perfect 
self-control, and each living up to the com- 
mand to do by others as we would that oth- 
ers should do by us. There is no need of 
the lash in such a family. And why are there 
not more such families ? 


——_2>0e—_—_—_—- 
SPRING MALADIES 


NE of the advantages of a season of fast- 

ing, such as a Lenten season, which is 
observed by some religionists, is to bring the 
body into subjection, and by abstaining from 
such substances as tend to corrupt the blood, 
to renovate the system, and prepare it for re- 
ceiving and manifesting more fully the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. The point is this, 
Having lived too “ high,” or having indulged 
the appetite until the system has become 
clogged, it is well to drop rich foods, strong 
drinks, etc., and to substitute such substances 
as may be compatible with higher and better 
conditions of body and mind. But the ques- 
tion arises, Why not adopt a diet and mode 
of life which shall be consistent with health- 
ful conditions, and hold to it? Why indulge 
at any time in those things which injure and 
impair body and soul? Echo answers, Why? 
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Fasting is often found to be eminently reme- 
dial. It is by over-eating, and the eating of 
improper food, that many become invalids or 
chronic dyspeptics. The remedy is not in 
medicines, in stimulants, nor in any sort of 
dosing, but in right living, and as to this the 
world is in the most deplorable ignorance. 
Most persons eat like pigs, gorging them- 
selves with that which can not by any possi, 
bility be converted into good blood. Con- 
sider for a moment the mixtures which we 
take into our stomachs—the pickles, the oils, 
sauces, fats, salt, pepper, bitters, and the va- 
rious concoctions of fish, flesh, and fowl. 
Much of the meat we eat is diseased. The 
pork is measly, some of it wormy, full of 
trichina, and the best of it bad for human 
stomachs. How is it with old salt “junk,” 
on which soldiers and sailors and many farm- 
ers are fed? Is it surprising that so many 
get sick? The wonder, rather,*is that so 
many who stuff themselves with such un- 
physiological substances live so long. 

The maladies most common at-this season, 
in this climate, are those of coughs, colds, 
agues, neuralgia, rheumatism, catarrh, fevers, 
skin diseases, croup, diptheria, pneumonia, 
constipation, heart disease, liver disease. 
Many of these are caused altogether by im- 
proper living. Deaths from old age are oc- 
casional, but by far the greater proportion 
of deaths are from diseases brought on by 
some sort of dissipation or imprudent expo- 
sure; and yet one and all are usually classed 





as the “dispensations” of an all-wise Proy- 
idence! a 

Let us accept the consequences of our own 
actions, and not attempt to shift the respon. 
sibility to where it does not belong. We 
should not attempt to shield our wrong- 
doing by subterfuge, though we may have 
erred through ignorance. It is our right and 
duty to learn how to live and come up out 
of this dark ignorance, which is as inexcus- 
able in us as the idolatrous worship of some 
professed Christians. We ought to know 
better. We all know that whiskey, tobacco, 
and the gross substances which we swallow, 
are not healthful; nor were they ever intend- 
ed to be used as food ; yet they are indulged 
in to so great an extent that the race has 
been poisoned by them. Quacks abound, 
medical imposters are everywhere, and we, 
the people, are their foolish prey. When it 
comes to be understood that good health de- 
pends upon the observance of natural law, 
quite as much as a virtuous life depends 
upon obedience to the moral and religious 
law, we shall come up to a higher plane and 
enjoy better health than we do to-day. 

Spring, summer, autumn, and winter mal- 
adies come as pehalties for disobedience. 

“* We give ourselves the pain we feel.” 

RemeEpDy.—Correct your modes of living, 
breathe pure* air, eat healthful food, drink 
pure water, work, sleep, clothe, and live as 
God intended, and you shall escape these 
and nearly all other maladies. 


‘\ 
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AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


White Clover as a Honey Plant.—An Eng- 
lish writer says: “‘ White or Dutch clover is the 
queen of honey plants. It is widely cultivated in 
this country, and continues to flower a long time. 
In Scotland the farmers use more white clover 
seed in laying down the land in grass than the 
farmers of England do, hence the clover fields are 
better there than here. And the use of lime and 
bone-dust, as manures, has a great influence in the 
production of clover. In traveling to Edinburgh, 
some years ago, by the Caledonian line, whole 
fields white with clover flowers caught my eye, 
and made me take a second look to see if the 
whiteness came from daisy flowers. Whole dis- 
tricts, unsurpassed for excellence, met my eye dur- 
Ing a visit to my native land, many of which hardly 
ever received a complimentary visit from bees, and 





for this reason, that there were no bee-keepers in 
these districts.” 

Balky Horses.—A correspondent gives some 
of his experience in this line, as follows: In 1855 
I was forced to go ten miles behind a horse said 
to be “somewhat inclined to balk.” He went on 
nobly for two miles, but about the middle of the 
first hill stopped. I remained quiet, and wondered 
if that was the first inclination to balk. After 
few minutes, I said * go along,” and pulled gently 
on the reins. His ears went back, and all four 
feet settled firmly upon the mother earth. I had 
heard of turning balky horses around to start them, 
and so commenced pulling on a rein to turn him, 
and said again “go along,” and the beast turned 
willingly, and so I “swung him round the circle,” 
and faced up hill again, and he went to the top 
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and onward, until he again concluded to stop and 
reflect. 1 turned his head homeward, and encir- 
cled his thoughts fifteen times in that ten miles, 
but I beat him at his own tricks, and never struck 
the spirited animala blow. He was driven back by 
another person who had heard my story with some 
ridicule, and said ** he’d break that spirit in him 
or kill him.”” He, however, broke both thills, and 
led the horse six miles, for go ahead of the man he 
would not. Spiritless horses seldom balk. Like 
spirited women, you can not drive them, but you 
can “‘ swing them round the circle,” and thus keep 
on life’s journey together—i, ¢., after a fashion. 
; Ww. F. H. 

To Estimate the Profits—Many, far too 
many—in fact, the majority of American farmers, 
—are given to complaining of the little they make 
in the course of the year, not realizing what, were 
they in other business, would be the cost of a 
thousand things which their households use, as 
matters of course, and for which they pay out 
nothing, besides occasional time and labor. There 
are vegetables and fruit from the garden, eggs 
and chickens from the barn, milk, etc., in profu- 
sion; a comfortable house, for which, in most 
cases, he only pays low taxes; and occasional rides 
with his wife and children in the intervals of leis- 
ure, 

Says an exchange on this subject: ‘‘ The correct 
rule for estimating the income from a farm is sub- 
stantially this: Give credit for every article pro- 
duced, used, or expended in any way whatever, no 
matter how small in value, as well as for the cash 
received for products sold, and for increase in the 
value of farm property, and charge against the 
farm for interest on capital invested, and for all 
expenditures. The farmer that will do this from 
year to year will not so much feel like complain- 
ing of the unprofitableness of farming as com- 


pared with other pursuits. The fact is, that not . 


one in a hundred farmers take into consideration 
the luxury and comfort of fresh eggs, butter, 


milk, fruits, ete., that they would have to pay’ 


high prices for if they lived in towns, or do with- 
out them.”’ 


Sod Fences.—With the increasing cost of 
fencing material, it becomes a more interesting 
question to the farmer, How can I economically 
build new and repair old fences? A Western 
man suggests the use of sods, and writes: ‘‘In 
England and Ireland they have the ‘sod fence.’ 
Ihave seen it in this country occasionally, but I 
think if our farmers knew its practical merits we 
should see it oftener. Only dig two ditches four 
feet apart, three feet wide, and two feet deep; 
throw the dirt from the ditches on the space be- 
tween; beat it down till it has some hardness, and 
give it enough slant to prevent ‘caving,’ and you 
have a fence for a lifetime. In most cases here 
we need no turf or ‘ whin-bushes’ as they do, for 
in a year the bank will be covered by a luxuriant 
growth of blackberry bushes, answering every 





purpose. Even where timber is plenty, we can 
make this fence cheaper than almost any other.”’. 


Varied Crops and Production.—The ad- 
vantages of diversified industry in agriculture gre 
illustrated by facts which may be interesting to 
our farmers. It is stated that at an agricultural 
meeting a Valenciennes, France, a triumphal arch 
was erected, bearing the following inscription: 
“ The growth of wheat in this district before the 
production of beet-root sugar was only 976,000 
bushels; the number of oxen was 700. Since the 
introduction of the sugar manufacture, the growth 
of wheat has been 1,168,000 bushels, and the num- 
ber of oxen 11,500. 

On this subject a writer in the Rural Home says: 

“The farmer who depends mainly upon one 
crop, although that may be the most important 
one grown, will find, every few years, that the sup- 
ply of that product will exceed the demand so 
much that it will fall in price: below the cost of 
production and sale. The farmer upon 100 acres, 
who has a few acres in wheat, a few in corn, a few 
in oats, a few in barley, and a few in potatoes and 
roots, and then has a liberul pasture and meadow, 
with four or five acres in apples and as many more 
in pears, peaches, plums, quinces, and cherries, 
keeping a half-dozen cows and perhaps twenty- 
tive or forty long-wool grade sheep, will be lixely 
to come out better, taking one year with another, 
than one who devotes the larger number of his 
acres to wheat, or some other leading crop. If 
any one crop is a failure, or sells too low to afford 
any profit, the others may yield profit enough to 
prevent any serious loss. 


How to Make it Pay.—J. M. Smith, a 
market gardener of Green Bay, has found the rule 
invariable, that the more he spends in cultivating 
and manuring, the greater are the net profits per 
acre. Last season he cultivated fourteen acres, and 
began with a more thorough and expensive culti- 
vation than ever before. The result was that, al- 
though there was one of the dryest seasons ever 
known in that region, after spending about $384 
on each acre, he had a better balance of profit 
than at any previous year. 

He appears to regard constant cultivation as all- 
important, Stable manure is the standard; with 
such use of superphosphates, plaster, lime, ashes, 
and other manures as experience and good #ense 
point out, ‘After you have learned how tospend 
money to the best advantage,”” he remarks, “‘a 
larger profit may be made by laying out $300 per 
acre than with less. After the second year, if your 
land does not pay all its expenses, taxes, and ten 
per cent. on $1,000 per acre, there is something 
wrong somewhere. I have some acres of land 
that did not pay expenses for two years, but for 
a number of years past have not failed to pay ten 
per cent. on at least $2,000 per acre. I expect 
my whole garden to do more than that in a short 
time. : 
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Eo Our € orrespoudents. 


Tue PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 

Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
Yo an early consideration. 





Conscience, Heart, anp Mrixnp.— 
Please tell us through your JOURNAL what you 
understand by the terms conscience, heart, and 
mind, and confer a favor upon a new subscriber. 


Ans. As these terms are generally used, they are 
often employed to mean the same thing. A man 
smites on his breast, and talks about his con- 
science; he lays his hand on the pit of his stom- 
ach, and speaks of pity; and the world has been 
instructed very loosely, to be sure, to think that 
the organ which circulates the blood, called the 
heart, is the seat of affection, of the sense of 
duty, and sometimes the seat of the mind, or the 
power to know. Of course modern physiology 
and sensible mental philosophy—in other words, 
truth —recognize the heart simply as the organ 
for the circulation of the blood just as it recog- 
nizes the stomach for digestion and the liver for 
certain other offices, and that the heart has no 
more to do with conscience than the stomach has, 
and generally not half so much, for the sins of 
the stomach give the conscience many a sore 
twinge, or ought to. The brain is the center of 
the human being, and all else is organized to sub- 
serve the brain. The nerves of seeing, smelling, 
tasting, fecling, center in the brain; and if the 
communication between the brain and any part of 
the system be severed, that part of the system so 
cut off from the brain is rendered utterly useless. 
So long as the brain is intact, conscience and 
mind, or all the mental faculties, including con- 
science, are intact; but let the brain be invaded 
by a glass of whisky, or a dose of morphine, ors 
blow, or a pressure upon the skull from an injury 
which slightly compresses the brain, and the 
mind’s action, so far as the body is concerned, is 
impaired or suspended. 





The mind has many faculties. The intellectual 
group is supposed to be located in the anterior 
portion of the brain. The moral portion, includ- 
ing conscience, is supposed to be located in the 
upper part of the head, and the faculties which 
have to do with affection have their organs in the 
back part of the brain; and persons may talk of 
conscience in the breast, conscience in the heart, 
and mind in the chest, or anywhere else besides in 
the brain; and they might as well say that the 
music is in the piano cover or piano legs, as to talk 
about the body itself being anything more than a 
mere secondary instrument of mental life. Of 
course the eye could not see a great while if the 
stomach were not in some degree of health. In 
other words, if the stomach utterly fails, the eye, 
the ear, the mind, the judgment, and everything, 
would be dethroned. If the stomach fails to feed 
the brain or the eye, or furnish strength for the 
mind, they will fail. But the stomach is not, 
therefore, the organ of the mind, or the organ for 
seeing, because it simply ministers. The piano 
legs are excellent in their way, and are generally 
connected with the piano, but the music does not 
come out of thy piano legs, though, in one sense, 
they serve in the department of music. 

Tae Paysictan —Wuat Facutties 
NEEDED.—Please name the faculties most essen- 


tial to a successful physician, and state how they 
may best be cultivated. 


Ans, The physician should really have a strong 
development and perfect harmony of all the men- 
tal qualities. The better the development, the 
better the physician, the better the lawyer, or 
anything else. But a physician should have large 
perceptive organs, to understand chemistry, anat- 
omy, physiology, pathology, botany, etc. He 
should have the organs of memory well developed 
and large Comparison. He should have enough 
Constructiveness to understand anatomy, and 
enough Destructiveness to use the surgeon's 
knifé. He should have Cautiousness enough to 
be watchful, and Conscience enough to be up- 
right, and Benevolence enough to be tender and 
kind, and social power enongh to make him pop- 
ular and friendly and affectionate. As to how 
they should best be cultivated, we may say that 
in “‘ Education Complete,’”’ 100 or 200 pages are 
devoted to answering this question. As to how 
faculties can best be cultivated, perhapsgfi {ty pages 
are devoted to this subject in ‘‘How to Read 
Character.” 


« 
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Morat Iprocy. —I recently heard a 
minister preach from the text, ‘‘A sower went 
forth to sow,” ete, He took the position that the 
reason Why persons fall from e is, that they 
have not iaeas enough. hile listenin to 
this reasoning, the thought occurred to my mind, 
how would it be if a person was idiotic in this 
organ? Would he be accountable, even though 
well endowed in all the other faculties? Can a 

rson be large in all the other organs, and be de- 
eient in this to the degree of idiocy? 


Ans. The good preacher put his cause of human 
delinquency on a very narrow basis. There are 
many other ,reasons why men neglect to obey the 
truth and fail to do right than the lack of Firm- 
ness, and many a man has Firmness enough to 
ruin him, lacking something else. We fancy if 
Pharoah had had a little less, he might have lived 
longer and had a different history. But we sup- 
pose ministers and others will talk loosely about 
the mental faculties until they study the true 
mental philesophy. A man who has read one book 
on Phrenology, that can be bought for fifty cents, 
would not be likely to puzzle common people by 
clumsy and loose Statements as some seem to be 
puzzled. Some people err from the truth because 
they have too much Cautiousness, some because 
they have too little; some because they have not 
courage or Combativeness enough; and many be- 
cause they have so much that they are always 
pugnacious and aggressive. 

Our friend asks if a person can be idiotic in one 
faculty while all the rest are strong? We answer 
that nothing is more certain, and few things are 
more common. We find men that can not tell 
one tune from another, and they are idiotic in 
music. We find men who are idiotic in arithme- 
tic, or in the faculty for remembering places or 
dates. Some are idiotic in Hope, some in fear, 
some in dignity, and why not in Firmness? We 
have a cast in our collection which indicates idi- 
ocy in Firmness, and the woman whose head it 
represents was excellent in purpose, but vacillat- 
ing in will; and if she were taught rightly, she 
would obey the truth with a heartiness. If a con- 
trary influence were exerted over her, she would 
be as likely to yield to that. The faculties of the 
mind and their organs are just as distinct in their 
nature and character as the organs of sight and 
hearing, one of which can be perfect and the 
other imperfect or utterly deficient. 


Batre or Sxerirr-Murr. — Sheriff- 
Muir is a moor in Perthshire, about two miles 
from Dumblane, Scotland. Itis famous in history 
as the site of a great battle which was fought be- 
tween the adherents of the house of Stewart and 
the house of Hanover, on the 18th November, 
1715, in which the Highlanders, under Gordon 
and Mair, won the field, but achieved no material 
success for their cause. 


Hersert Spencer.—It is our inten- 
tion to publish a sketch of this distinguished 
thinker ere long. 





RosEwoop. —Why is this dark-look- 
ing wood culled rosew ? -It scems to me that 
it scarcely merits the term. 


Ans. The color of this much-prized material 
certainly does not look like a rose, but we are told 
that when the tree is first cut, the fresh wood 
possesses a very strong, rose-like fragrance, hence 
the name. There are half a dozen or more kinds 
of rosewood trees. The varieties are found in 
South America and the East Indies and neighbor- 
ing islands. Sometimes the trees grow so large 
that planks four feet broad and ten in length can 
be cut from one of them. These broad planks 
are principally used to make the tops of piano- 
fortes. When growing in the forest, the rosewood 
tree is remarkable for its beauty. 


CoRRESPONDENTS will please be pa- 
tient with us, though we may not always respond 
promptly on receipt of their communications. 
We have “lots” of excellent articles on hand 
waiting for space. This is not a newspaper, and 
good matter will not spoil by keeping. We would 
add, however, that it is our custom to reply at an 
earlf time with regard to contributions, if the 
sender has not forgotten to inclose the requisite 
postage. 

SympoticaL Heap. —Is it true, or 
claimed by phrenologists, that all the ns indi- 


cated in the symbolical head have been located by 
definite observation and comparison as Locality, 


Language, etc., were by Dr. Gall? 
yy? it is true, Each organ has been lo- 


cated by close and careful observation, and com- 
parison of thousands of heads. Inquiries of par- 
ticular parts have corroborated previous observa- 
tions in regard to their functions, and mesmeric 
excitation of organs, when a proper subject could 
be obtained, has demonstrated the nature of the 
function which each part of the brain performs. 


SLEEPLEssNESS.—I keep a grocery, 
and for the last four years, owing to my dwellin 
being some distance from my place of business, 
have taken but two meals a day, save, perhaps, a 
piece of cheese and some crackers at night. Occa- 
sionally I take two cups of tea at home after clos- 
ing the shop. This is about nine o'clock. I re- 
tire an hour or an hour and a half later, soon fall 
asleep, and sleep soundly for about four hours, 
when I awake and can not go to sleep again for an 
hour or two. Please explain this. 

Ans, The hours in a grocery are very long, and 
grocery clerks are generally tasting cinnamon, 
cloves, raisins, sugar, crackers, etc., when they 
are weighing out the different articles, and they 
become nervous, irritable, and excitable. We ad- 
vise our friend to let the crackers alone, and the 
cheese, especially at night; also to let the tea- 
drinking have the go-by at night. When he 
awakes and can not get asleep, if he will wash his 
head and face in cold water, and drink a glass of 
water to cool off his stomach, he may find it an 
excellent remedy. 
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Cowarpicr.—I am a boy sixteen 
years old, and I write to know if there is any way 
to make a brave man out of acoward. I had my 
head examined a yearago. Combuativeness was 
marked average ; Destructiveness and Self-Esteem 
full; Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, and Firm- 
ness Were marked large. Please answer the above 
in your JouRNAL, and 1 will be under many obli- 
gutions to you. A COWARD. 


Ans. The fact that our young friend has the 
courage to call himself a coward, is evidence that 
he is not past reform. He has the pluck in him, 
and only needs culture. We should not call such 
a head a cowardly one, but circumspect, prudent, 
and guarded. He requires to be angry or aroused 
by interest before he becomes very brave. Hor- 
ace Greeley would never fight, nor would he run. 
He would stand erect, and if rude boys would 
pound him he would take the pounding, which 
showed a kind of moral bravery without a suffi- 
cient degree of physical courage. Cultivate Com- 
bativeness by engaging in manly exercises; by 
driving a team, or doing anything that requires 
energy. Blacksmithing, stone-cutting, or wood- 
chopping will cultivate Combativeness more than 
engraving or book-keeping. 

Wuo Ovent.to Marry ?—Can you 
tell if a lady and gentleman are well adapted to 
each other in constitution, temperament, and dis- 

Osition, so as to be happy in marriage and have 

ealthy, intelligent childven ? And can you do 
this from photographs? And will you tell the 
faults and defects of those who are ill adapted ? 


Ans. We answer yes to all the questions. We 
happen to have before us at this moment a letter 
just received from a lady in one of the Western 
States, fifteen hundred miles from New York, and 
we venture to copy a few paragraphs from it: 

PROPER AGE FOR DELINEATIONS. 

“Is a child four anda half years oid too young 
to have a phrenological examination? My hus- 
band and myself sent to you our photographs for 
examination before our marriage, and we have 
been well satisfied with the descriptions which 
you gave us. A few things which you stated, of 
which we thought a little strange at the time, have 
been fulfilled during the last six years. Our mar- 
riage has been a happy one so far. Our daughter, 
now four and a half years old, is tall, perfectly 
healthy, having never been sick. We ure raising 
her after your plan. I would like to have a chart 
of her head now, and get some suggestions to di- 
rect her education.” ‘ 

In regard to telling “the faults and defects of 
those who are ill-adapted,’’ we may say we aim to 
point out the defects in all whom we examine, 
and we are specially careful to advise the ill- 
adupted to remain separate, or find a better match. 
Send for circular entitled, ‘* Mirror of the Mind,” 
which will instruct you how to have likenesses 
taken for examination, the measurements, etc., 
required. 

TremMPERAMENT, Cotor or Harr, Etc. 
—A correspondent inquires if the organic quality 





determines the temperament. In reply we beg to 
state that the temperament is determined by the 
organic quality. The color of the hair may not be 
told by the sense of touch, but only by the vision. 
JouRNALS for 1874 can still be furnished either 
bound or in numbers. Price, in numbers, $3; 


bpund, $4. 








ip Ghat Thev Sap. 


Tue Human Erz.—* The eye,” says 
M. F. Marion, a French scientist, ‘is at once the 
most wonderful and the most useful of all organs 
of sense.”’ . 

And I can not but acquiesce in his opinion. 
Without the eye we should be very slow in gaining 
intelligence. Were we deprived of the use of this 
organ, we should be also deprived of an exact 
knowledge of the exterior world: Thus it appears 
thatthe sense of vision is the most useful of the 
five senses. As to its being the most wonderful, 
there is more chance for a difference of opinion. 
“Tf it be true,’”’ continues Marion, ‘that man’s 
face is the canvas upon which the affections and 
desires of his mind are depicted, as soon as they 
are formed, the eyes are unquestionably the cen- 
tral point of the picture, and it is in them as in 
a looking-glass, that every sentiment that passes 
across our brain is’ reflected.’”” Again, when we 
look at its structure, then do we have sufficient 
evidence that the eye is wonderful. 

But it is of the use and abuse of the eye that 
we wish to speak more particularly in this brief 
article. If we fix the eye for a time on some ob- 
ject which is distinguished with difficulty, there 
is a painful sensation, similar to that experienced 
by other muscles of the body when used too long. 
This is termed “straining the eye,” and is one 
method by which the eye is injured or abused. 
One of the most injurious things a person can do 
to impair his sense of vision is to follow the habit 
contracted by many of our people, viz., that of 
reading by twilight. A person who does this has 
no reason to be surprised if his sight fail him early 
in life. 

When we desire to read, or in any way use our 
sense of vision, we should select a position where 
we can have as much light as possible, but we 
don’t want light that comes directly from the sun, 
for the sunlight falling directly upon our book, or 
object of attention, makes it too bright and daz- 
zling for the eyes; but we want what we call re- 


flected light. 

Sunlight which is reflected from some object to 
our work or book is mild, and not glaring. If 
we are going to read by artificial light, the best 
way is to sit with our backs toward the light, let- 
ting it fall over our shoulders. To avoid short- 
sightedness, a book or paper should not be aor 
too near the eye; in’most cases not less than eight 
or nine inches distant. 4. P. REED. 


« 
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Tae Mentat Center — Conscious- 
NESS AND INTELLECTION.—On reading the article 
in the March number of the AMERICAN PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL entitled “Simulating Death,” 
there was awakened afresh in my mind an idea 
conceived some time since, that there is some 
particular nerve-center, where all force is gener- 
ated; thence conducted to and acted upon by that 
particular faculty designed for its comprehension. 
Take, for example, one of the five senses through 
which the mind becomes cognizant of the being 
and action of circumstances. The impressions of 
a moving object are received by the optic ganglia 
through the intervening media of the rods and 
cones terminating the filaments of the nerve as 
it expands in the retina of the eye, thence is 
transmitted through the thalamus opticus, the 
corpora geniculata and the corpora quadragemina, 
tosome generating. medium, whence, again, they 
are transmitted, if the term may be admissible, to 
the external lamina of the cerebrum, there to be 
appropriated as subjects of cognition or con- 
sciousness. 

The cranial nerves are, with a few exceptions 
(among which may be numerated the olfacfory, 
which finds its origin by its external root in the 
corpora striata, the optic thalami, and the con- 
volutions of the island of Riel, and the optic, 
whose origin has been described), connected di- 
rectly with the medulla oblongata. Is it not 
possible that some physiologist not prejudiced 
against Phrenology, with the necessary conveni- 
ences at hand, might be able to trace them still 
farther to the same origin? We know that por- 
tions of the encephalon may be removed by a 
surgical operation, and yet the animal live and 
recover. We know that any portion of the 
spinal nerve in close proximity to the brain, if 
compressed, will not destroy life, but produce 
paralysis of all parts depending upon it and 
its accessory nerves for support. A case pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL some time since, in regard 
to a youth who accidentally fell while perform- 
ing some gymnastics, and fractured a vertebra in 
the cervical region, handsomely illustrates this 
assertion. And again, we know as well that any 
cause that will in any way disturb the function of 
the medulla, let it be ever so slight, will produce 
instant death. Is it not possible that in the me- 
dulla oblongata lies this generating force, and 
that herein lie’ the generating force of all faculties 
of the mind? Is it not possible that herein is the 
seat of the mind itself? Will not some experi- 
mentalist, having facilities at command, institute 
an investigation in this behalf? 

And now a brief resumé of the article above re- 
ferred to. Methinks I detect conflicting argument, 
if not embodied in the argument of the author, at 
least lacking in harmony with scientific demon- 
strations. The author argues—and this part of 
his argument is well authenticated—that, though 
the cerebellum is acknowledged to be the center 
of motor force, or that power of associating or 





co-ordinating the movements of the muscular 
system, yet that on “ going to sleep the cerebel- 
lum is the first to become insensible,”’ and though 
the lids of the eye be dissected away, yet “ sight 
is the first of the sensory functions to become 
abolished,’’ while Dalton, in his ‘Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” at page 115, tells us that in 
the pigeon, when the cerebellum is removed by a 
surgical operation, ‘‘the senses and intelligence 
at the same time remain unimpaired;”’ and on 
page 116 he tells us that ‘‘He is easily terrified, 
and endeavors frequently, with violent struggles, 
to escape the notice of those who are watching 
him.” In short, the bird notices all things through 
the sense of vision, though the cerebellum be re- 
moved, and lobes his courage so much as to be 
ae at the notice of those who are watching 
m. 


On 152 of the Journat the writer asks the 

aaieh ~via Why sh dutenciinet tae be — 

shed altogether” du leep? LIanswer, tha 
consciousness is not altogether extinguished, but 
comprehension. Webster defines consciousness 
as “ The knowledge of sensations and mental op- 
erations; the act of mind which makes known an 
internal object;’’ and comprehension, as ‘‘ The 
capacity of the mind to perceive and understand ; 
the power of grasping with the intellect.” Mr. 
F demonstrates this in the illustration of 
his talk with a friend about Dickens, when he ac- 
knowledges that afterward he “had no dream, 
but awoke an hour or two after dropping to sleep 
with the very expression be wanted, bubbling to 
the surface.” He was conscious of the argument 
going on in his mind, yet had lost the power of 
comprehension until, as he terms it, it “ bubbled 
to the surface,” 

In my own somnambulistic exploits, I will con- 
verse as rationally as when I can comprehend 
what is being communicated, and have been told 
that I have then developed extraordinary poetic 
qualities, yet, while in the waking state, have not 
the courage and tact to compose verse. J. J. EB. 


Ir pozrs um Goopv.—A co nd- 
ent writes from Pittsburgh, Pa. : I have been read- 
ing your Jocrnat for fourteen years, and I have 
gained more from it in health, wealth, and wis- 
dom than from all the other books I have read. 
You have never seen my name on your list until 
this year, and then to the credit of my bookkeeper, 
whom I converted about a year since by lending 
one of your books. 

We are groping in darkness here. Our lectur- 
ing committees never select any of the progressive 
scientists. This is a good field for scientific mise 
sionaries. 

“Siens or Cuaracter.”—“ With the 
cavity of the brain and of the thorax both large, 
you may count on a powerful man. With the cay- 
ity of the brain small, and the expanse of the ab- 
domen large, you would expect less general pow- 
er. No bullet-head man carrying a large abdomen 
has been known to accomplish much.”"—Dr. Mark 
Hopkins in “‘ An Outline Study of Man,” page 44, 

Rev. L. Holmes sends us the above, and we put 
the statement on record with our hearty indorse- 
ment. Observers will find the rule to prove tree 
in every case. 
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WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Tue human soul, like the water of the salt sea, 
»Secomes fresh and sweet in rising to the sky. 


He who receives a good turn should never for- 
get; he who does une should never remember it. 


A MARRLE slab 
May mark the mound, 
But the deepest grave 
In the heart is found. 


Tue habit of being always employed ts a great 
safeguard through life, as well as essential to the 
culturé of every virtue. . 

You need not tell all the truth, unless to those 
who have a right to know it all. But let all you 
tell be truth.— Horace Mann. 

Tue heights of earthly promotion and glory lift 
us no whit nearer heaven. It is easier to step 
there from the lowly vale of humiliation and sor- 
row.—FPvor. e 
‘Tue heart is a garden; our thoughts the flowers 

That spring into fruitful life; 

Have care that in sowing there fall no seed 
From the weed of cruel strife. 

Oh! loving words are not hard to say, 
If the heart be loving too; 

And the kinder the thoughts you give to others, 
The kinder their thoughts of you.” 


How few persons have what is called a real sym- 
metry of character. It seems as if every one ran 
to some mania or other, some extreme, rode some 
hobby, and nourished some pet scheme. 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


“Ou, bother cremation!” says the Pittsburgh 
Commercial. ‘‘ We have to earn our living—and 
we don’t want to be compelled to urn our dead.” 

“May it please your honor,”’ said a lawyer, ad- 
dressing one of the city judges, ‘‘I brought the 
prisoner from jail on a habeas corpus.’ ‘* Well,” 
said a follow, in an undertone, who stood in the 
rear of the court, “* these lawers will say anything. 
I saw,the man get out of a hack at the court-room 
door.” 


A WRETCHED cynic writes: “ A bright little five- 
year old was looking through a picture-book the 
other night, when she suddenly paused, gazed 
eagerly into her mother’s face, and while there 
shone in her eyes the light of a wisdom beyond 
her years, said—(blamed if we haven’t- forgotten 
what she said). : 

Tue fellow who wanted to cross the Mississippi 
River on the ice, and fearing that it was too thin, 
began to crawl over on his hands and knees, drag- 
ging a skiff after him as a life-preserver, in case of 
accident, felt very sick when, just as he was 
nearly across and all tired out, a fellow passed him 
with a sled loaded with pig-iron. 

Scene in chemistry—Student attempting to re- 
cite, but wanders strangely from the subject. Pro- 
fessor interrupts, and gives a long and lucid ex- 
planation. Student listens attentively, and at its 
close, throwing his head back in the direction of 
the phrenological organ of Self-Esteem, modestly 
replies, ‘“‘ Yes, sir; yes, sir; you get my idea.” 




















In this department are given the titles and prices of 
such New Boons as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 





Tue Native Races or tae Paciric 
States or NortH America. By Hubert H. 
Bancroft. In Five Volumes, octavo, with Maps 
and Illustrations. The first Volume now ready. 
The remaining Volames will be ready during 
the year 1875. Vol. 1. Wild Tribes, their Man- 
ners.and Customs; Vol. 2. Civili Nations of 
Mexico and Central America; Vol. III. Mythol- 
oBy and Langu of both Savage and Civilized 

ations; Vol. IV. Antiquities and Archithec- 
tural Remains; Vol. V. Aboriginal History and 
Migrations; Index to the Entire Work. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., Publishers. Sold 
only by Subscription. Price, in cloth, $5.50 per 
volume; sheep, $6.50. 
These five volumes form a magnificent pano- 


mama of the multitude of nations inhabiting this 





J 

vast domain at the time of its conquest, and be- 
fore the people were demoralized by foreign civil- 
ization. Now they are gone, and all that is known 
of them is here collected, where it may be forever 
preserved. Here is pictured their condition; here 
their customs and characteristics are described; 
here their story is told. All their strange ways 
and doings; their inner life and outer forms; their 
weird beliefs, and Babel tongues, and mighty 
monuments; their wanderings to and fro, and the 
history of their past are here related with a vivid- 
ness and correctness unexampled in the early his- 
tory of mankind. 

Hon. Benj. P. Avery, now U. & Minister to 
China, says of the author: ‘“‘He has done more 
than any public society would have done for fifty 
years to come, and what, perhaps, no society could 
do at any later period.” 


Messrs. E. P. Durron & Co., of 713 
Broadway, have published a little 18mo of 60 pages 
under the title of “Health Hints to Women,” 
treating of food, exercise, dress, care of children, 
ete. By Mme. Wilhelmine Schott. Price, 50 
cents. We shall refer again to this little book 
after a careful perusal. 
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Pusiic AND Partor Reapines, Prose 
and Poetry. For the use of Reading Clubs and 
for Public and Social Entertainment. Miscelle- 
neous. Edited by Lewis B. Munroe. 12mo; fancy 
cloth. Price, $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Pusiic anD Parton Reapyes, Prose 
and Poetry. Humorous. Same Editor. Price, 
$1.50. Lee & Shepard, Publishers. 


‘The reproach so often uttered By the leaders of 
American intellect in late years, that a good reader 
is an exceptional phenomenon even in our best 
society, many have stimulated unusual effort in 
elocutionary directions, for certainly new and 
good readers are “‘springing to the front” on all 
sides, and new and excellent volumes of selections 
in prose and verse, from authors dead and authors 
living, are coming from the press in quick succes- 
sion. Of course the multiplication of readers has 
created the demand, to which enterprising pub- 
lishers have been prompt to respond. The vol- 
umes above quoted are among the most recent 
published, and merit the attention of readers, pub- 
lic and private. The compiler, Mr. Munroe, is a 
finished elocutionist, and well known to refined 
and critical Boston andiences. It may be inferred, 
with reason, that he has given for the use of other 
elocutionists what he has himself tried and found 
worthy. Having some experience ourselves as a 
society reader, we have examined these books 
with much interest, and can attest their superior- 
ity. The Humorous Reader contains the best as- 
sortment of odd, curious, funny, and laughter- 
compelling sketches, poems, dialogues, descrip- 
tions, etc., that we have seen. 

The Miscellaneous Reader should he credited 
with cordial acceptance for the admirable selec- 
tion of the grave and witty, instructive and amus- 
ing, which its covers inclose. Mr. Munroe has 
shown admirable discrimination in making up this 
book. . It is not loaded with the old but so much 
worn jewels of English literature—those flashes of 
patriotism and pathos which in our school days 
we shouted from the teacher’s platform—but in- 
cludes many a gem from the literature of the day, 
and many a rare and beautiful pearl which the 
author has saved from the mélange of the epheme- 
ral newspaper. It is just such a book as the good 
society member should put into his pocket when 
setting out for some evening assembly. where he 
is expected to contribute toward the general en- 
tertaiament. 
Tuer Catholic Publication’ Society, 9 

Warren Street, New York, publish Taz True 

AND THE False INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPES; 

A Controversial Reply to Dr. Schulte by Dr. Jo- 

seph Fessler, late Bistiop of 8t. Polten, in Aus- 

tria, and Secretary-Gencral of the Vatican Coun- 
cil. A Work Honored by a Brief of Approba- 
tion from His Holiriess, Pope Pius IX. Trans. 


lated from the Third Edition by permission of 
the Editors of the late Bishop Fessicr's Works. 


The above elaborate title indicates the character 
of this pamphlet of 150 odd pages ; price, 50 cents. 
We are pleased with this discussion. Considering 
the fallibility of human judgment throughout the 





world, Roman Catholics alone excepted, we have 
rejected the idea that any human being can be in- 
fallible. We have here the whole subject set 
forth in a lucid manner, showing the limitations 
to which this claim is held by Popes, priests, and 
people. When we look at subjects through phre- 
nological glasses, we see why it is that different 
meu come to different conclusions when looking 
at the same object—and all men wear glasses col- 
ored according to their various faculties; no two 
are expected to see precisely alike. But all men 
do not look through our spectacles. In the lan- 
guage of the Pope, ‘‘ men have drank in with their 
mother’s milk ideas which go with them through 
life.” Let the discussion go on; right conclu- 
sions may be ultimately arrived at—for there are 
“many men of many minds,” and ever will be. 
Tue Hisrotocy anp Histo-CaEemistry 
or Man. A Treatise on the Elements of Com- 
= and Structure of the Human Body. 
y Heinrich Frey, Professor of Medicine in Zu- 
rich. Translated from the Fourth German 
Edition by Arthur E. J. Barker, Surgeon to the 
City of Dublin Hospital, and Revised by the Au- 
thor. With 608 Engravings on Wood. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is one of the most important works issued 
the present season. It contains the results of 
much research and investigation, and quite indis- 
pensable to the physiologist who would be well 
informed on the discoveries of the time. Besides 
the several hundred engraved illustrations, it gives 
a careful analysis of all the elements composing 
the human body. Here are the headings of some 
of its departments: Albuminous or Protein Com- 
pounds; Hamoglobulin; Histogenic Derivitives 
of the Albuminous Substances or Albuminoids; 
The Fatty Acids and Fats; Carbohydrates; Non- 
Nitrogenous Acids; Nitrogenous Acids; Amides 
and Amido Acids and Organic Bases ; Animal Col- 
oring Matters; Cyanogen Compounds; Mineral 
Constituents; The Cell; The Origin of the Re- 
maining Elements of Tissue; Tissues Composed 
of Simple Cells with Fluid Intermediate Sub- 
stance; Tissues Composed of Simple Cells with a 
Small Amount of Solid Intermediate Substance; 
Tissues Belonging to the Connective Substance 
Group; Tissues Composed of Transformed, and, 
as a rule, Cohering Cells, with Homogencous, 
Scanty, and more or less Solid Intermediate Sub- 
stance; Composite Tissues; Organs of the Vege- 
tative Type; Organs of the Animal Group. In 
the preface the author states: “‘As regards the 
work which I now present t@ my medical brethren 
in an English dress, and which has already been 
translated into French, any lengthy personal tes- 
timony to its value is unnecessary. The fact that 
it now appears for the fourth time in a new edi- 
tion is a sufftcient proof of the favor with which 
it is regarded as a hand-book in Germany, where 
it was recommended to myself when a student in 
that country as the best work of its kind, by one 
of the fathers of Histology, Prof. Max Schultze. 
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*# # # # * AndI can not but think that a greater 
effort should be made by all medical men who 
love progress to vindicate the dignity of Patholo- 
gical Histology as a science in this country, and to 
raise it above the complacent smiles of a large 
class appropriating to themselves the title of ‘the 
thoroughly practical,’ who, for the most part, 
ignorant of its elementary principles, appear to re- 
gard it as merely the pet hobby of a few vague 
theorizers, and entirely unprofitable. 


Ovr Fourore Lirs, ere. With a Con- 
cise Presentation of the Elements of Phono- 
graphic Writing. Engraved in Phonic Short- 
hand. By Eliza B man Burns, Principal of 
the N. Y. School of wy Price, 25 
cents. New York: Burns & Co, Phonographic 
Publishers. 


Within the space of 25 pages the authoress sets 
forth a condensed statement of the general princi- 
ples of Pitman’s system of phonography, with cer- 
tain changes and innovations which, in her judg- 
ment, are improvements. The attention of pho- 
nographers will be drawn to this little work as 
containing matter worthy of their consideration. 


Perers’ Hovusrnotp Metopirrs. A 
collection of songs, duets, choruses, etc., issued 
in handsome quarto form in monthly numbers, at 
$4 a year, by J. 8S. Peters, of 599 Broadway, New 
York. This is, no doubt, the most satisfactory 
collection of popular music now available. It is 
, handsomely printed, and will prove most accept- 
able to all lovers of the good music. 


Tae Overtanp Monraty is not only 
the pride of Calffornia, but a credit td our nation- 
al literature. From the start it has taken high 
position among our American magazines. A 
writer says: “ Without it the great West would, 
in a measure, go unrepresented, while its energy 
has stimulated those who have been exceedingly 
neglectful of the vast resources of the Pacific 
Slope.” It will be gent at $4 a year, post-paid, by 
John Cannany & Co., of San Francisco. 


Messrs. Dopp anp Meap will pub- 
lish shortly: Preaching Without Notes, by Dr. 
Storrs; Lectures on Preaching, recently delivered 
in New Haven by Dr. John Hall; An Account of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey in Scotland, Ireland, 
and England, edited jointly by Rev. John Hall and 
Mr. George M. Stewart; Upening a Chesnut Burr, 
by Mr. E. R. Roe—some 40,000 copies of this au- 
thor’s works have been sold within the past two 
years. The author of the Schonberg Cotta books, 
Mrs. Charles, has written a new story, entitled, 
**Conquering, and to Conquer,”’ which will doubt- 
less be wel d by her admirers. Rev. 
John Miller, of Princeton, has written a work yet 
to be announced, to be published through this 


house. Dr. Atwater, of New Haven, has been 
many years devoted to writing The Jewish Taber- 
nacles, which will be welcomed by Bible-readers. 
A Double Story, by George McDonald, is also in 
the press of Messrs. Dodd and Mead. 








A Porvtar Summer Resort. Mr. 
James T. Fulton publishes a handsome little 
guide-book to Columbia Hall, at Lebanon Springs, 
in Columbia County, N. Y. He gives the routes 
by which the Springs may be reached; a descrip- 
tion of the plaee, with its baths, Including terms; 
also a description of New Lebanon, and a histori- 
eal sketch of the Shakers at that place. Those 
seeking a pleasant hotel home for the summer 
should send stamps for a copy. 


Messrs. Baca & Barcuetper, of 
Springfield, Mass., have issued their spring and 
summer catalogue of vegetable, agricultural, and 
flower seeds, including a guide to the kitchen 
and flower garden, a document of something like 
100 pages, with numerous beautiful illustrations. 
We suppose a remittance of a dime will bring a 
copy to the applicant, and it is worth more than 
this for the pictures which are in it. 


Messrs. Gro. W. Suita & Co., law- 
book publishers, of 9 Nassau St., New York, 
have published, in pamphlet form, containing 92 
octavo pages, the opening address of Mr. Benj. F. 
Tracy in the case of Henry Ward Beecher advs, Til- 
ton. The price of this document sent prepaid by 
post is 25 cents. 

Tue Srory Marcetzra, a Russian 
Idyl in Appleton’s Journal, for Feb. 13th and 20th, 
is a translation by Mrs. Annie Chambers Ketchum 
from the French of Sacher-Masoch, and was pub- 
lished in Revue de Deux Mondes, January, 1873. 


*Mrs. Ketchum is now devoting her whole time 


to literature. Readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL will remember her contributions to this 
JOURNAL, and especially her poem “ Benny,”’ in 
which the child hesought Santa Claus to come 
down the chimney and “‘make my mother have 
herself.” ; 

A Report or tHe New York Crry 
Council of Political Reform; In Which a History 
of this Organization, dating from 1870, is given. 
Among the topics considered are the following: 
Cause of Political Evils; Vehicles of Reform; 
Duty of the Clergy in the Nominations for Offices 
of Trust; Honest Elections; Supervision of Pub- 
lic Officers; Indictment of Corrupt Judges and 
Others; The Promotion of Good Legislation; The 
Registry Law; Compulsory Education Act; Tax- 
ation; Constitutional Amendments; What Has 
Been Accomplished by this Council; State of Af- 
fairs Four Years Ago Compared with the Present. 
Citizens interested in good government will find 
valuable material for consideration in this Report. 
Mr. William H. Webb is President, and Mr. H. N. 
Beers is Secretary. Address, 43 East 23d Street, 
New York City. Copies should be placed in the 
hands of every voter. * 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. An Inquiry into the 
Reality of Divine Revelation. Fifth London edi- 
tion. Two vols, 8yo. Price, $8. 











